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O women, who with ease, 

Have grace to win and please;— 

Some subtle sense of power 

Has ever been your dower, 

Swaying the senses with a magic spell. 

We strive in vain to find 

What charm is yours to bind 

And lead men captive at your own sweet will. 
Ye are the soul of Hope, 

The purple heliotrope, 

That in life’s garden sometimes we may find. 
Its strange, sweet fragrance thrills 

Our hearts, and ever fills 

With loving thoughts that closer to you bind. 


0 women, whom we see 

Filled with humility, 

With charity and faith, 

That to our senses saith, 

Ye are like hearts-ease, ever sweet and true. 
Alike in weal or woe, 

No change your natures know. 

He who shall! win you, never need wear rue. 
Ye haunt us day and night, 

We call you “Hearts delight,” 

And smile at just the music of the name. 
Alike through heat and cold 

Your love shall ne’er grow old, 

For hearts-ease and contentment are the same. 


O women, who, we know, 

Would sell your souls for show, 

And all that glitters, hold 

To be the purest gold; 

Ye are gay tulips in the garden bed; 

To flaunt in gaudy dress 

Is all your happiness; 

Ye have no worth, but worthlessness instead. 
Your idle hands are white, 

But dainty fingers light, 

May burdens bind for other hands to lift. 
Why will ye idly wait 

Till it shall be too late, 

And some fierce wind shall send your leaves adrift? 


O women, by whose tongue 

Sweet songs are never sung; 

Whose words of scorn and hate 

Are worse than stings of fate;— 

What are ye in life's garden but its weeds? 
Ye are unsatisfied, 

The other blooms beside, 

So, with a lavish hand, ye scatter seeds 
From whence spring pain and strife 

To darken many a life; 

Ye shout with daring cry—‘‘God made 
The weeds in life to grow.” 

Ah—well—He made, we know; 

Who marred? To answer it you are afraid, 


O women, ye whose name 

Makes all our cheeks aflame, 

Who virtue’s ways have missed, 

Whose lips dark vice has kissed, 

Whose wayward feet have crooked pathways known; 
What are ye in your heart, 

Where pleasure sits apart, 

But flaunting poppies by the wayside sown? 
And what true man would dare 

To trust, within your care, 

The keeping of his honor? Is it meet, 

To you to look for rest, 

Or wear upon one’s breast 

The flaunting poppies, from the dusty street? 


O women, pure and fair 

As dreams of angels are, 

As passionless and cold, 

With hearts of rarest gold, 

Like milk-white lilies—statelier indeed— 
We worship you afar, 

Like some fair shining star, 

Too far and high to answer human need; 
White-souled and pure ye stand, 

The fairest in the land, 

Ye stately lilies, from the rest apart; 
Your chalice lifted up 

To hold within its cup 

The dew, that lies like tears within your heart. 


O women, fair and sweet, 

That sometimes we may meet, 
Self-poised, and self- possessed, 

With strength whereon to rest;— 

Ye are red roses by life’s garden-walk; 
With passionate, proud heart, 





With golden, tender heart— 

Like rare red roses on a stately stalk; 

Ye are the wine of life; 

As maiden or as wife, 

He who may win your heart cannot forget; 
Who reads within your eyes 

Of love that never dies, 

Will never seek to wear the violet. 











NEWNHAM HALL. 


Last week I described a brief visit to Gir- 
ton College at Cambridge, the most conspic- 
uous provision yet made in England for the 
higher education of girls. It remains to 
speak of Newnham Hall, which is so close 
to Cambridge as to appear in the town rath- 
er than in the suburbs. It is however in a 
retired spot, and is approached through a 
lane so narrow that onesupposes there must 
be some other entrance. The impression is 
at first less collegiate than at Girton; the 
building is modest, and although it is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, yet that sort of se- 
clusion is very common in England, and 
does not imply a public institution at all. 
The whole establishment has also more ef- 
fect of newness, as well it may, the present 
building having only been opened in Octo. 
ber, 1875. 

Here again I was disappointed not to find 
Miss Clough, the principal,—sister of the 
poet Arthur Hugh Clough, who had many 
friendsin America. The housekeeper how- 
ever had the usual superior air which be- 
longs to that class in England, and showed 
me over the whole building in the most 
obliging way. The rooms make the same 
general impression with those at Girton Col- 
lege, but on the whole strike a stranger more 
agreeably. As I remember, no student had 
two rooms; but each had one, about twelve 
or fourteen feet square—an arrangement 
quite unlike the crowdingso common at our 
institutions; and the furniture here also 
seemed to me rather slight and cheap. 
Those that were furnished had a pleasant 
combination of maidenly order with studi- 
ous habits; there were book-shelves, open 
fire-places, and the usual private tea-kettle 
and tea-service of an English college-room. 
A few were prettily decorated, though there 
was nothing to compare to the beauty of 
one room at Girton—that of an American 
pupil. My attention was attracted, in one 
apartment at Newnham, by a remarkably 
fine photograph of Mr. Gladstone, and I 
found that the occupant was his daughter. 

It was vacation-time and I saw no pupils 
though I was told that some were at Cam 
bridge, but residing in ancther house. The 
whole numberat Newnham Hall, when full, 
is but thirty-three students, together with 
the Principal and her Secretary. The lec- 
tures for women at Cambridge began, it 
seems, in January, 1870; and finding that 
young women came thither for that object, 
Miss Clough took charge of a house for 
such students, in October, 1871. In three 
years, this number had increased to twenty- 
six; the ‘‘Newnham Hall Company” was 
formed; two-and-a-half acres of land were 
bought, close to the boundary-line between 
Newnham and Cambridge, and the build- 
ings were erected 

When this building was outgrown, the 
‘Association for promoting the Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women in Cambridge” appoint- 
ed a sub-committee to provide accommoda- 
tion for them elsewhere, and there were in 
1876-7 twenty students thus provided for. 
‘Norwich House” has now been opened for 
this overplus, and Madame Rasche has been 
appointed Principal. In 1877-8 there were 
sixty-four in all the buildings under charge 
of the association. There are generally 
some students in residence during vacation, 
pursuing special studies. 

No examination is compulsory, either on 
admission or later, but those receiving aid 
from the different ‘‘Exhibitions” and ‘‘Schol- 
arships” are tested by success at the differ- 
ent “Local Examinations for Women.” 
There are some eight of these channels of 
assistance, the income of some being £50 
($250) which is more than the average in- 
come of Harvard College scholarships. The 
charges for board and lodging, per term of 
eight weeks—there being three terms in a 
year—is twenty guineas (about $105) for or- 
dinary students, and fifteen guineas (about 
$79) for students who are allowed by the 
council to enter at reduced charges. This 
privilege now extends to about half the stu- 
dents. The payment for instruction rarely 
exceeds four-and-a-half guineas (about $24) 
per term. Students are expected to be in 
ata certain hour in the evening—varying 
from 6.30 to 8.30 at different seasons ;—and 
to consult the Principal as to accepting in- 
vitations and making excursions. 

Miss Paley has been a resident teacher of 
Political Economy, during part of the last 
year; and Miss Ogle has done the same for 
Natural Science; her special subjects being 
Botany and Zoology. With these excep- 





tions, I believe, the lecturers, tutors and ex- 
aminers have been those discharging similar 
duties in Cambridge University. The pub- 
lic lecturesof more than two-thirds of the 
University professors are now open to wo- 
men,—I wish that this could be said of the 
instructions of another Cambridge—and the 
permission to attend lectures in Natural Sci- 
ence includes admission to the museums and 
laboratories. Lectures have been given to 
women, this year, in Divinity, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Arithmetic, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, and various branches of 
Mathematics, Moral Science and Natural 
Science. Seven of the ten students in this 
last department, have been allowed to 
attend, three times a week, at the labora- 
tory of St. John’s College. When I was 
there, however, the Newnham Hall labora- 
tory-building was just being erected. 
Eighteen pupils entered for the higher lo- 
cal examinations in 1877; fifteen of whom 
were examined in the ‘‘advanced subjects,” 
—namely, Languages Ancient and Modern, 
Mathematics, Moral and Natural Sciences. 
Eight of the eighteen obtained first-class 
honors, aud one of these a ‘“‘doule first- 
class.” At the date of the last printed re- 
port, (December, 1877) every student was 
working with a view to some examination, 
although these are not compulsory. Among 
students who have completed their studies, 
four are head-mistresses and thirteen are as- 
sistant mistresses in public day-schools for 
girls, and several are private teachers. The 
principal suggests that women might be 
trained as analytical chemists, and that this 
would be a new profession for them. A 
friend of mine, who is a tutor and lecturer 
at Cambridge, England, told me that he had 
lectured to the Newnham students, and had 
had private pupils at Girton; he thought 
that the latter had more of the university 
system, while at Newnham there was more 
of general study; but he spoke with entire 
respect of bothinstitutions. It seems to me 
unquestionable that both are doing excel- 


lent work. T. W. i. 
So 


CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, well known to 
all readers of the JouRNAL as the able and 
eloquent opponent of the Infamous Conta- 
gious Diseases Act, has lately published a 
biography of Catherine of Siena. It isa 
book of rare literary merit, in which she 
has gathered up all that is known of this 
wonderful woman, and woven it into a nar- 
rative which is as poetic and delightful as it 
is instructive. This life has a great lesson 
for the cause of women. It shows how, 
even in those days when it was far more 
difficult than now for a woman to break 
through artificial limits, one who obeyed 
the voice of God and duty in entering on 
public service, performed a great good to 
her country and to humanity, and won the 
respect and love of her contemporaries and 
of posterity. 

May the women of America learn from 
this book that what Catherine of Siena be- 
lieved that she accomplished by means of 
fastings and prayers and supernatural vi- 
sions, they may do by other methods if they 
have the same spirit of unselfish devotion 
and love of humanity. E. D. ©. 

——— eae ————— 
SELMA BORG 

Miss Selma Borg, of Finland, Russia, 
gave her third concert at Chickering Hall, 
New York, Tuesday evening, Dec. 10. 

Miss Borg is an enthusiast on the subject 
of the national airs—the ‘‘folk songs” of 
her native land. She has been in this coun- 
try sixteen years, devoting herself to their 
introduction. Certainly the excellent music 
rendered that evening, vindicates her enthu- 
siasm. It was a novel sight to many of us 
to seea Woman upon the stand leading an 
orchestra. Never did wesee the baton used 
with more grace orexpression. There was 
as much music in its motion in her hands, 
as from any one instrument. She led 
Thomas’ orchestra on this occasion. It 
seems she preferred to conduct in person, in 
order that the distinctively natural charac- 
teristics of the songs might be preserved. 
She was assisted by Mile Carlson, Miss Cut- 
ler, Messrs. Dennison, Jacobon, Danforth, 
and Lander, and a full orchestra. 

A lady near us exclaimed: ‘‘What is the 
world coming to, when all those men will 
consent to be led by a woman!” 

Miss Borg was attired with excellent taste 
and the utmost simplicity, in a black, train- 
less dress. The other ladies made the usual 
display. But it was noticeable that the au- 
dience appreciated Miss Borg’s efforts fully 
as much as though their attention had been 


diverted to her personal appearance. A’ 


connoisseur in music remarked to.us, after 
the close, that he had learned something 
that evening, and he always valued fresh 


knowledge in music. Q 





The programme consisted of Swedish and 
Finnish national airs,--the quaintold March 
of the Finns, played at the battle of Lit 
zen (1632), closing with Bjérneborg’s March, 
and the National Hymn of Finland. Miss 
Borg also delivered an address, in which 
she spoke in favor of ‘“theart music.” She 
said: ‘‘When we study a nation’s song, we 
have a perfect mirror of that nation’s heart.” 
At the close of her address, a beautiful sil- 
ver-mounted ‘baton was presented to her. 

The audience was fine in number, charac- 
ter and enthusiasm. ANNA OLIVER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1878. 
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PAYING TAXES UNDER PROTEST. 


Learning that Miss Nancy W. Covell, of 
South Framingham, a lady dving a dry and 
fancy goods business in Odd Fellows’ Block 
in that place, had recently paid her taxes, 
assessed the present year in the town, under 
a strong protest, a representative of the 
Boston Herald called upon her last Saturday 
afternoon, and interviewed her relative to 
the subject. ‘‘This,” said Miss Covell, ‘‘is 
the first instance of the kind in my exper- 
iencein this town. I haveresided in Fram- 
ingham only a sufficient length of time to 
have one tax bill presented me, but in Keene, 
N. H., where | formerly lived, 1 paid my 
taxes for three years under protest. In my 
absence from my store, the Framingham 
tax collector left my bill, it bearing date of 
June 8, 1878, and upon it] was notified that 
he would be at Willard Howe’s store at a 
certain time to receive the amount of it. I 
called there on the day appointed, which by 
the way was the last day of grace in the 
matter, and paid the same, telling Mr. Frost 
it was paid under protest, and that the act 
of his sending for me to come to him seem- 
ed like sending for a criminal to come to the 
gallows to be hung.” 

“But de you always intend to protest 
against the legality of your being taxed, 
Miss Covell?” asked the interviewer. 

‘*Yes,”’ said she, ‘‘and it will make such a 
stir on the subject that people will be set to 
thinking on the matter. I find that men are 
more favorable to the cause of Woman's 
Rights than the women are themselves.” 

The reporter closes as follows: 

“The lady in question takes a strong 
ground on the subject of Suffrage, and her 
position in the matter has created no little 
comment in the community where she re 
sides.” 
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OUR LOSS—MISS MAY ON SCHVOL-BOARD. 


A few years ago I became much interest- 
ed in a young girl who was then in a gram- 
mar school, and I have watched her course 
through our Boston schools with no little 
anxiety. This solicitude was not caused by 
any failure in ability or application; she 
was a bright and faithful scholar, and al- 
ways stood well in her classes; but her 
health was not good; she suffered from al- 
most constant headache, and I greatiy fear- 
ed that instead of a life of usefulness in 
teaching, for which calling she was emin- 
ently fitted, years of disease, or at best, of 
semi-invalidism, !ay before her. For some 
months after she entered the Normal School 
I did not see her, and when we at last met, 
almost my first question was about her 
health. 

“Well, quite well,” was the glad answer. 

Much surprised, I asked if she had no 
headaches. 

*‘] almost never have headache now,” she 
replied, ‘‘and { owe it all to Miss May; she 
often comes into school and talks to us girls 
about our health; [I have followed her ad- 
vice in many things, leaving off corsets and 
coffee, wearing thick boots, and taking long 
walks, for example, and my health has im- 
proved wonderfully.” 

This incident came to my mind to-day 
upon hearing that Miss May was not re@lect- 
ed. Men of Boston! why have you rejected 
this faithful and efficient public servant? 
She may not miss your votes, for her life is 
full of good and useful works, but you will 
miss her conscientious care for your inter- 
ests; your children will miss her wise and 
constant oversight; the lady teachers will 
miss her kind and sensible suggestions; the 
young girls in the higher schools will sadly 
miss the advice of one who has come 
through girlhood into the wisdom of a ripe 
womanhood; and how much, hundreds of 
us who are mothers, will miss that glad as- 
surance we have for afew years been per- 
mitted to feel, that the dear interests of all 
our children in the public schools were in 
the hands of one of our own sex, so wise in 
counsel, so faithful and energetic in action, 
so sensible and progressive, as Miss May. 

Let us not, however, waste time in vain 
regrets, but see to it that, so far as we can, 
we secure for another year her unpaid yet 
almost priceless services. Would we had 
each a hundred votes to give her! F. E. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Nixsson will give a series of con 
certs in Cologne in December. 

Mrs. Burton, the wife of the English 
traveller, will publish an account of her 
journey with her husband through India 
and Egypt. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON was the only wo- 
man who ever enjoyed the franking privi- 
lege in this republic. April 3, 1800, after 
her husband’s death, Congress gave her free 
use of the mails during the rest of her life, 

Miss Epmon1a Lewis, the colored sculp- 
tor, has finished a bust of Gen. Grant; who 
sat for it in Rome last winter. Miss Lewis 
thinks he will be the next President, and 
adds that she does not know whois any 
better fitted for that position. 

Miss Setma Bora, of Finland, Russia, 
recently gave the New York Sorosis a very 
interesting statement of her views on Wo- 
man’s education and on the status-of wo- 
menin Finland. Wewish Miss Borg might 
be invited by other Women’s Clubs to make 
a similar statement. 

Miss C. Atice Baker, of Cambridge, 
has been recently elected corresponding 
member of the New York Historical Socie- 
ty. If Miss Baker had written nothing 
more than the papers read before the P. V. 
M. Association, and published in the pa- 
pers, this appointment would be a well-de- 
served testimonial of her faithful, painstak 
ing research and elaborate narrative. 

Mrs. May M. McCorium, of West 
Henrietta, N. Y., the daughter of a clergy- 
man of that place, has begun a career as 
writer and lecturer. Her work at present 
is on the temperance platform. She spoke 
very acceptably to a full audience in the 
East Henrietta Baptist Chureh, on Dee. 5. 
Her general work as a speaker will be on 
Temperance, Phrenology, and the Laws of 
Health. 

Miss SELMA Bore has given, during the 
month of November, a course of four mati- 
nee lectures at the hall of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, of New York, 
on the Finnie race, its history, its mytholo 
gy and its national epic, ‘‘Kaleraia.” Those 
who remember her lecture illustrated with 
music at Chickering Hall, will understand 
the charm which she throws about the his- 
tory and traditions of her people. 

Miss ANNIE Curtis, of Providenee, R. L., 
a graduate of the Providence High Schoot 
and of the Boston Normal Art School, has 
accepted a position as teacher of drawing 
in an Episcopal School in Albany, N. Y., 
with a salary of $500, and board. She has 
a marked talent for music as well as draw- 
ing, and while inthe art school came to 
Providence every week to fill the position 
of leading soprano in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, the oldest church of that denomi- 
nation in the city. 

Miss ALICE BupLona, of Providenee, R. 
I., is evincing considerable artistic talent. 
Although she has had very little instruetion 
she meets with decided success, having for 
some time supplied two or three dry goods 
dealers with painted neckties, and having 
just received an extensive order from New 
York for painted china. While in New 
Hampshire on a vacation last summer she 
had as many scholars as she could teach, 
wiil have a few pupils this winter, and will 
attend one of the art schools in Boston. 

MADAME VENER! Fiitiprt has been chosen 
to fill the recently-vacated place of the fa- 
mous Samperte, at Milan. A private letter 
says: ‘‘The appointment of Madame Van- 
eri Filippi as Professor of Singing at the 
Conservatoire of Milan is the great musical 
event of that place. This lady has been 
elected to the professorship left vacant by 
the retirement of the great Samperte, by the 
unanimous vote of the Council of Adminis- 
tration.”” The Paris Menistrel says that she 
is of French origin, being the daughter of 
M. Colmache, Secretary of Prince Talley- 
rand, , 

Miss Exvrnor Tarot, of Providence, 
R. L., has the honor to be the first lady ever 
admitted to receive instruction in Brown 
University. Although every woman in 
every Baptist Church in the State was im- 
portuned to contribute a dollar toward the 
Centennial fund which was raised two 
years ago for the benefit of the College, yet 
girls have passed the preparatory examina- 
tions and then been refused admission to the 
University, several applications haying been 
made each year. We believe Miss Talbot 
is simply receiving instruction inthe labora- 
tory department in chemistry with practi- 
eal experiments, but this is an entering 
wedge for women. She will go to New 
York to study art this winter, and will re- 
turn to takea further course in chemistry 
in the spring. . 
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BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


A cry comes over from Oregon 
For a car-load—not of women wan, 
But of women of blood, and brain, and ton?— 
‘Come, marry these men to save them! 
“There are thousands here in these haunts of sin 
Spending their money in game and gin, 
Corrapt without and corrupt within; 
Come, marry these men to save them! 
“They have been somebody's pride and joy; 
Somebody's petted and pampered boy; 
Spoiled for lack of a maiden coy; 
Come, marry these men to save them! 
“You must be healthy, and pure, and strong, 
Alike to breast and bear the wrong, 
Willing to carry a burden along; 
Come, marry these men to save them! 
“You must be leader, but always seem 
To be gentle and helpless as love's young dream, 
And leaned upon when you seem to lean; 
Come, marry these men to save them! 
‘You must be cleanly, and kind, and sweet, 
Making a path for their godless feet 
Up to the grace of the mercy-seat; 
Come, marry these men to save them!” 
Oh! Woman, you're sold ata fearful price 
If you wed your virtue to that of vice, 
And trust your soul toa chance device; 
Don’t marry a man to save him! 
A life that is pure needs a pure one in turn, 
A being to honor and not to spurn, 
An equal love, that shall constant burn; 
Don’t marry a man to save him! 
A woman's life is a precious thing, 
Her love is a rose unwithering, 
Would you bury it deep in its early spring? 
Don’t marry a man tosave him! 
You can pray for his soul from morn till eve, 
You can win the angels to bring reprieve 
To his sin-bound heart; but you'll always grieve 
If you marry a man to save him. 
God gives to Woman aright to press 
Her claim to a man’s best manliness; 
A woman gives all, should a man give less ? 
Don’t marry a man to save him! 
> 


BECAUSE, 
BY MRS. ©. A. SOULE. 


Little cloud—Little cloud— 

Why don’t you stay up high? 
Because if Ido 

The spring will soon go dry. 
Little spring—Little spring — 

What makes you bubble so? 
Because if I don't 

The river will be low. 
Little river—Little river— 

Why don't you once keep still? 
Because if I do 

I cannot turn the mill. 
Little mill—Little mill— 

What makes you work away? 
Because if I don't 

There'll be no flour to-day. 
Little man—Little man— 

Why are you running so? 
Because if I do 

My wife can mix her dough. 
Little woman—Little woman— 

What makes you work so fast? 
Because if I don’t 

There won't be bread to last. 
Little fire—Little fire— 

What makes you burn so bright? 
Because if Ido 

The loaves will come up light. 
Little boys —Little girlse— 

What makes you look so glad? 
Because—don’t you know— 

Our bread and milk we've had. 

— Exchange. 


ee — 9 < > 
“THINK NOBLE THINGS OF GOD.” 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 





If wrong and sorrow compass thee, 
Keep step with nature’s harmony, 
Anon the evil shadows flee. 
If, sowing full and precious grain, 
The harvest yield thee bitter pain, 
Say not that human love is vain. 
If earnest eyes of tender trust 
Grow cold (as blind with doubt they must ), 
See that thou fail not to be just, 
There comes an hour to him, to thee, 
When all thy true heart's fealty 
Shall dower his soul with purity. 
If finding some poor lamb astray 
(Even thy foe's), while yet ’tis day, 
Bear it to fold by mercy’s way. 
If, when the twilight comes to weep, 
Thy little summer daisy sleep, 
Doubt not that God the germ will keep. 
When in the brown and gracious mould 
Thy flower lies, from heart of gold 
An angel’s wings of light unfold. 
For “‘God is God;"’ whate’er betide 
His love and justice will abide, 
And find thee through thy mail of pride. 
Though creeds conflict, they do not jar 
His purpose—not a flower or star 
But smiles from out the smoke of war. 
Are we not parts of God? And, lo! 
Where’er thou goest he must go, 
Even beyond the hills of snow. 
From harebell to anemone, 
That waves in some fair southern sea, 
To worlds that fill immensity, 
His universe is not the loom 
Where any thread will fail too soon; 
The fair design wilf bud and bloom . 
“Think noble things of God.”’ for then 
It follows that thy fellow-men 
From thee shall suffer wrong nor pain. 
— Exchange. 


THE COL’S. SENTENCE; 
AN ALGERIAN STORY. 


BY DAVID KER. 


“I’ve known many clever fellows in my 
time,” said Paul Dupont, French sous-lieu- 
tenant, in the ——th of the line, as he sat 
sipping his coffee in front of the Hotel de 
la Regence at Algiers, ‘‘but by far the clev- 
erest man I ever met was our colonel, Henri 
de Malet. People said he ought to have 
been an avocat, but that was giving him but 
half his due, for I’ll be bound he could have 








outflanked any lawyer that ever wore & 
gown. In his latter days he always went 
by the name of ‘Solomon the Second,’ and 
if you care to know how he came by it, I'll 
tell you. 

**Before he came to us De Malet was mil- 
itary commandant at Oran, and it was there 
that he did one of his best strokes—outgen- 
eraling acamel driver from Tangier, one 
of those thorough-paced Muorish rascals of 
whom the saying goes: ‘Two Maltese toa 
Jew, and three Jews to a Moor.’ Now this 
Tangerine, when pulled up for some offence 
or other, swore that he wasn’t Muley, the 
camel driver at all, but quite another man; 
and as his friends all swore the same, and 
had managed to alter his appearance a bit 
before he was arrested, he seemed sure of 
getting off. But our colonel wasn’t to be 
done in that way. He pretended to dismiss 
the case, and allowed the fellow to get right 
out into the street as if all was over; and 
then he suddenly shouted after him, ‘Mu- 
ley, the camel driver, I want to speak to 
you.’ The old rogue, hearing his own 
name, turned and came back before he 
could recollect himself, and so he was 
caught in spite of all his cunning. 

‘The fame of this exploit went abroad 
like wildfire, and it got to be a saying among 
us, whenever we heard of any very clever 
trick, that it was ‘one of Colonel de Malet’s 
judgments; and so, when he was trans- 
ferred from Oran to Algiers, it was just as 
if we all knew him already, although none 
of us had ever seen him before. But it 
wasn’t long before we got a much better 
story than that about him; for one night a 
man dined at our mess who had known the 
colonel out in India, and told us a grand 
tale of how he had astonished them all at 
Pondicherry. It seems that some things 
had been stolen from the officers’ quarters, 
and nobody could tell who had done it. 
The first thing next morning the colonel 
went along the line at early parade, giving 
each of the native soldiers a small strip of 
bamboo; and then he said, very solemnly, 
‘My children, there is a guilty man among 
us, and it has been revealed to me by Brah- 
ma himself how his guilt is to be made 
clear. Let every man of you come forward 
in his turn and give me his piece of bam- 
boo; and the thief, let him do what he 
may, will have the longest piece.’ 

‘Now you know’ what superstitious 
hounds those Asiatic fellows always are; 
and when they heard this announcement 
they all looked at each other like children 
going to be whipped. The colonel took the 
bamboos one after another; as solemnly as 
if he were on a court martial, but when 
about a dozen men had gone past, he sud- 
denly sprang forward and seized one of 
them by the throat, shouting at the full 
pitch of his voice, ‘You are the man!’ 

“Down went the fellow on his knees and 
yelled for mercy, confessing that he was 
the man, sure enough. As for the rest, 
they looked as frightened as if all the gods 
in the caverns of Elephanta had come fly- 
ing down among them at once; and from 
that day forth they salaamed to the very 
ground at the mere sight of the colonel half 
a mile off. 

‘**How on earth did you manage that, 
colonel?’ asked the senior major, a great 
fat fellow, as stupid as a carp.* 

‘*‘Nothing simpler, my dear fellow,’ an- 
swered De Malet laughing. ‘The strips 
were all exactly the same length, and the 
thief, fearing to get the longest piece, be- 
trayed himself by biting off the end.’ 

“This, as you may think, added a good 
deal to the colonel’s reputation; and when 
we had that affair with the Bedouins at 
Laghouat we soon saw that he could fight 
as well as manceuver. In the thick of the 
skirmish one of the rogues, seeing De Ma- 
let left alone, flew at him with a drawn 
yataghan, but the colonel just dropped on 
his horse’s neck and let the blow pass over 
him, and then gave point and ran the fellow 
right through the body, as neatly as any 
fencing-master could have done it. You 
may be sure we thought none the less of 
him after that; but all this was nothing to 
what was coming. 

‘Well, De Malet had been with us about 
a year when the railway was begun from 
Algiers to Blidah, and the directing engi- 
neer happened to be one of the greatest 
friends, Eugene Latour, as good a fellow as 
lever met. It was quite a fete with us 
whenever he dined at mess, for his jokes 
and good stories kept every one brisk; and 
then to hear him sing, m1 foi! it was wonder- 
ful! One moment some rattling refrain 
that seemed to set the very chairs to danc- 
ing, and then suddenly a low, sad air that 
fairly brought tears into your eyes. They 
were in mine, I know, every time | heard 
him sing those last two verses of ‘The Con- 
script’s Farewell:’ 

I thonght to gain rich spoils—I've gained 
Of bullets half a score; 


I thonght to come back corporal— 
I shall come back no more. 

Feed my poor dog, I pray thee, Rose, 
And with him gentle be; 

He’ll miss his master for a while— 
Adieu! remember me! + 


‘Well, as I was saying, Eugene had been 


*Why_ this unfortunate fish should be so distin- 
guished I have never been able to learn, but the say- 
ing is universal in the French army. 


+ This is a paraphrase rather than a translation, 
the patois of the original being impossible to render 
exactly. 








put over the work, and I don’t know where 
they could have found a better man for it. 
Whether it poured with rain or came on 
hot enough to cook a cutlet without fire, it 
was all one to him; there he was at his post, 
looking after everything, with his eyes in 
ten places at once. You may think that 
under such a chief the laborers had no 
chance of idling, and everything was get- 
ting on splendidly, when, one morning, as 
he was standing on the parapet of a bridge, 
his foot slipped, and down he went, I don’t 
know howfar. The fall would have killed 
him outright if, by good luck there hadn’t 
happened to be an Arab underneath (the only 
time that an Arab ever was of any use, I 
should say), and Eugene, alighting upon him 
broke the force of his own fall and the Be- 
douin’s neck to boot, 

‘‘Now, if there had been nobody there to 
tell tales, this wouldn't have mattered a pin, 
for an Arab, more or less, is no such great 
matter; but, as ill-luck would have it, there 
were three or four more of the rascals near 
enough to see what had happened, and of 
course they raised a hue and cry directly. 
And when it was noised abroad that a 
Christian dog (as they politely call us) had 
killed a Mussulman, you should have seen 
what an uproar there was! The people 
came running together like vultures when a 
camel drops down in the desert, and there 
was a yelling and dancing and shaking of 
fiststhat made one’s very head turn round. 
Poor Eugene would have been torn to pieces 
on the spot if the guard hadn’t formed 
round him and defended him; and the only 
way we could pacify the mob was to prom- 
ise them justice from the district magistrate; 
so away to the magistrate we all went. 

“Now I dare say Mr. Magistrate was a 
very good fellow in his way, and I don’t 
want to say a word against him, but still it 
must be owned that he wasn’t exactly the 
kind of man to stand firm in the midst of a 
rabble of wild Mohammedans, all howling 
and flourishing their knives at once under 
his very nose. To tell the plain truth, he 
was frightened out of his wits, and the only 
thing he thought of was how to shift the 
responsibility on to somebody else’s shoul- 
ders as fast as possible. So he said (and it 
was very lucky he did, as it turned out) that 
Latour, being in government employ, must 
be tried by military law; and so he packed 
them all off to the commandant, who, as 
I’ve told you before, was no other than 
Colonel de Malet. 

‘It was no easy matter for the colonel to 
get at the facts of the case, fot all the ras- 
cals kept shrieking at once, one louder than 
another; but at last, bit by bit, he managed 
to get a pretty clear idea of what had hap- 
pened, and then he said very solemnly: ‘A 
French officer does his duty, let it be what 
it will. You have come here for justice, 
and justice you shall have.’ : 

‘‘There was a great roar of triumph from 
the crowd, and poor Eugene looked as blank 
as 1 thief in the Salle de la Police. 

‘**Before I pass sentence, however,’ pur- 
sued De Malet, ‘I wish to ask this young 
man,’ (pointing to the son of the dead Arab, 
who was the ringleader of all the mischief,) 
‘whether he will accept of any compromise.’ 

‘“**No, no!’ yelled the young brigand— 
‘life for life!’ 

‘So be it,’ said the colonel gravely; ‘and 
you, by Mussulman law, are your father’s 
destined avenger. Therefore, let the engi- 
neer be taken back to the very spot where 
his victim was standing, and do you go up 
to the top of the parapet and jump down 
upon him!’ 

“Tonnerre de ciel! what a roar of laugh- 
ter there was! The very Arabs couldn’t 
help joining in. As to the young villain 
himself, he stood stock-still for a moment, 
and then flew out of the court like a mad- 
man; and that was the last of him. We 
gave Eugene a famous supper that night at 
the Café Militaire in honor of his escape; 
and the story was in all the papers next 
morning, headed, ‘A Judgment of Solo- 
omon,’ And from that day to the end of 
his life Colonel De Malet never went by any 
other name among us but ‘Solomon the 
Second.’ ”—Lippincott’s, 

—_—_—to———_—_— 

PROFESSIONAL SECRECY RUINOUS TO 

WOMEN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—The following letter 
appeared in the New York Medical Record 
of October 19, 1878. Further on we give 
the editorial of the Record of the same date 
in response tothe communication. I wrote 
to W., thanking him, and received from 
him an answer. Women ought to know 
how the medical profession look at such 
matters. ! C. C. #. 

East Orange, N. J. 

PROFESSIONAL SECRETS AND PROFESSIONAL 
OBLIGATIONS, 

To the Editor of the Medical Record :— 
I find such a difference of opinion between 
medical men as to the responsibility of a 
physician to his patient in certain cireum- 
stances, that I am induced to ask for a 
brief space in the columns of the Record 
to refer to the subject. 

It is a question of vital importance, and 
should be seriously considered by those 
whose lives are devoted to the cure and 
prevention of disease. 

A young man, while under treatment for 
constitutional syphilis, brought to his phy- 
sician a lady suffering from some slight 
temporary ailment. Upon leaving the 





office, he remarked, in effect, ‘‘Doctor, I 
wish you to cure this young lady soon, as 
we expect to be married shortly.” The doc- 
tor took occasion, privately, to remonstrate 
very emphatically with the young man, 
informing him of the evil consequences 
which were sure to follow. The reply was, 
“IT cannot help it; the invitations are out, 
and I cannot withdraw.” 

The remonstrance was unheeded, the 
marriage accomplished, and now ‘‘the most 
beautiful young lady” the physician had 
ever seen is suffering with syphilis in a se- 
vere form, the doctur having reason to fear 
grave, and perhaps. fatal visceral complica- 
tions. Thus, through ignorance on the 
part of the lady, criminality on the part of 
the man, and ‘professional obligations” on 
the part of the medical adviser, was this 
work accomplished. 

I pass, without comment, the ‘‘ignorance” 
and the “‘criminality,” todwell briefly upon 
the “professional obligations.” The physi- 
cian, one of large and long experience, 
claims that he was not obliged to inform 
his lady patient of the dangers into which 
she was ignorantly rushing, but, on the 
contrary, that his obligations of secrecy to 
his syphilitic patient prevented his going 
any farther than an earnest remonstrance. 
This question concerns more than these 
three individuals; it is as far-reaching as 
the healing art. Any physician may be 
called upon in a similar case to decide what 
course to pursue, and I hold that he should 
not, cannot shield himself from responsibili- 
ty behind a false interpretation of medical 
ethics. He is responsible, notwithstanding 
his asseverations to thecontrary, for the ter- 
rible results. The unprincipled wretch, it 
is reasonable to suppose, could not have 
appreciated the full extent of the misery 
his act would bring forth, and thus far 
charity would constrain us to free him 
from responsibility. Not so with the i 
sician; he fully appreciated and clearly 
foresaw the dreadful consequences as only 
an intelligent medical man could, and I 
submit that it was his imperative duty to 
have insisted upon a postponement of the 
marriage until it could have been accom- 
plished with safety, or, in case of refusal, 
to have warned the unsuspecting victim of 
the evil results of such union, w. 

The editor of the New York Medical Ree- 
ord considers and evades the question in the 
following editorial of the same date:— 
PROFESSIONAL SECRETS AND OBLIGATIONS. 

In another column appears a communica- 
tion from a physician in this city, calling 
attention to a very important matter con- 
nected with professional secrets and profes- 
sional obligations. He says very properly 
that the question, as to whether a physician 
is or is not culpable in preventing a mar- 
riage with a —— patient, is of vital 
importance. The circumstances detailed 
in the correspondence are certainly of a 
painful character, and call Joudly for a 
remedy; but whether the physician can ap- 
ply it or not is not quite clear. There are 
so many phases in which to view the sub- 
ject, and so many circumstances to take 
into account, that it is difficult to lay down 
any definite rule of conduct in a parallel 
case. The physician is always in a profes- 
sional capacity, under a strong bond of se- 
recy. This is eminently proper, and for 
rexsons which need not be given here, as 
the latter readily suggest themselves to 
every practitioner. 

Very many, in fact the large majority of 
medical men, although believing, as our 
correspondent does, that something should 
be done to prevent an unprincipled scoun- 
drel from giving a loathsome disease to an 
innocent victim, are quite undecided as to 
the means to be used. While it seems de- 
plorable that such a crime should be perpe- 
trated in defiance of a possible prevention, 
it must nevertheless be remembered that the 
attending physician is neither a detective, 
nor an informer, nor an officer of the law, 
and that, technically and ethically speaking, 
he shifts the responsibility of the case upon 
the shoulders of the criminal as soon as he 
warns the latter of the dreadful consequen- 
ces ef his crime. From a strictly moral 
point of view, however, the aspect of the 
question alters itself very materially; so 
much so, indeed, that no physician could 
be trusted to give an impartial decision re- 
garding the steps which should be taken to 
prevent the disease from entering his own 
family. 

Any professional obligation of secrecy 
which makes possible the commission of 
such acrime as is here detailed, is totally 
indefensible. We cannot believe that any 
respectable physician would allow such a 
transaction to take place without warning 
the intended victim, or would justify silence 
on the part of any other physician. We 
are surprised that the New York Medical 
Record should regard the physician’s duty 
as an open question.—[EDs. w. J.) 


SS 
PI-UTES SHOPPING IN DENVER. 


I was curious enough to watch a party of 
Utes go shopping a few days ago. They 
had been to the photographer’s, and each 
one carried a tin-type of a villainous-looking 
Indian, at which he proudly gazed and 
grunted, “that me.” When the purchases 
had been made, the braves majestically 
gave orders to their squaws to go to pack 
ing; so, tugging away at the bags of flour, 
the women got the ponies laden, either 
by their own efforts alone or with an occa- 
sional lift from some good-natured by-stand- 
er. When everything was ready for depar- 
ture, the loving wife would get down on 
hands and knees, and the brave would step 
upon her back into his saddle, give his pony 
a lash with a gayly decorated raw-hide and 
ride off, leaving the squaw to follow as best 
she could, One of these squaws handled 
her bags with such a superior display of 
muscle and vim that a burly miner standing 
by was struck with admiration, and offered 
to purchase her. ‘Yes, I sell, good squaw, 
sixteen dollar,” was the reply of her lord 





“No, [ll give eight dollars” said the miner. 
“Too much little,” grunted the Ute, giving 
good squaw and good pony alike acu: with 
his whip, and without further parley gallop. 
ing off.— Correspondence of N. Y. Graphic. 








HUMOROU 5 


Encke's comet is a little behind time 
This is supposed to be on account of its 
tail, which is also behind. 


Junion CLERK. “Would you kindly 
permit me to absent myself to-morrow to 
attend my father’s funeral?” 

HEAD OF Firm (deep in figures). “You 
may, Hawkins, but pray—do not let this 
happen again!” 


An eight hour man, on going home for 
his supper, found his wife sitting in her 


best clothes on the doorstep reading a vol- 
ume of travels. ‘‘How is this!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘where is my supper?” ‘‘I don’t 


know,” replied the wife. ‘I began to get 
your breakfast at 6 o’clock this morning, 
and my eight hours ended at 2 P. m.” 


HER, 


No. 33 Beprorp Srreet, 











ARE SELLING 
Holiday Goods, 


Of New importation at Low 
Prices. 


With their usual variety of 


CROCKERY AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 


{2"SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


oa or 507 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Christmas 


—AND— 


New Year 


PRESENTS! 


Kid Gloves, Silk and Linen 
Driving Gloves, Handkerchiefs. 
White Wool Gloves, Smoking Caps, 
Cares, Silk Wristers, 
Umbrellas, Ladies’ Umbrellas, 
Scarf Pins, Mufflers, 

Sleeve Links, Suspenders, 

Scarf Rings, Shirt Studs, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Perfumery. 


Makers of the Regent Shirt. 


ALL STYLES OF NECK WEAR. 


W. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


67 Tremont Street, 
2w5l TREMONT HO USE, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Our list of Publications and Im- 
portations contains a large number 
of useful and valuable books suitabl. 
for Holiday Gifts, among which are 
the works of Shakspeare, Dickens, 
Burke, Plutarch, Gibbon, Scott, 
Thackeray, ete. In English history. 
the writings of Hume, Macaulay 
Knight, etc. In American history, 
Bancroft, Parkman, Washington, 








Webster, Palfrey, Frothingham. 
Winthrop, Adams, Quincey and E\ 
erett. Biographies of Madison. 


Hamilton, Cabot, Pickering, Choate. 
etc. We publish several works com 
plete in one volume, at medium pric 
es, such as Familiar Quotations. 
Harvey‘s Reminiscences, and Anec 
dotes of Daniel Webster, Shelley's 
Minor Poems, Soule‘s Synonyme 

Bartlett‘s Dictionary of Americe: 
isms, Bacon‘s Essays, Forbes‘s Rein 
iniscences, Choate‘s Speeches, Plu 
tarch‘s Lives, Walton‘s Angler, etc. 
All of the above put up in handsome. 
attractive styles of Cloth and Leath 
er Bindings, at reasonable prices. 
Descriptive Catalogue furnished on 
application. Besides the above, our 
stock comprises a complete collection 
of Standard and Illustrated Books. 
all the latest and best Holiday Pul- 
lications, and a large assortment of 
Juveniles, Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals, at the lowest prices. A 
complete catalogue ready next week. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


254 WASHINGTON St. BOSTON. 
2w5v 
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ESTES & LAURIAT. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5.000 
T Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 
ublishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send stal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever iseued, free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, women, a 
Wo. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS! 
JAMES CAMPBELL. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to his 
Large and Well-Selected 


Stock of Books, suitable for presents. 


All the Novelties ot the Season 


Both English and American. 


Standard Works 


In Rich and Elegant Bindings— 


Illustrated Books 


From the pencils of the most famous Artists. 


BIBLES 


AND 


PRAYER BOOKS. 


In the most desirable styles, 
Juveniles and toy Books, 


Writing Desks, 


Morton’s Gold Pens, Etc., 
All at the lowest prices. 


17 Franklin street, Bostou, 


formerly at 18 Tremont street. - 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


PUBLISH THE 





MOST ATTRACTIVE AND EXCELLENT BOOKS 


FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY. 


Uf the Hight Huudred Books on their Catalogue, 
One hundred have been published this year. 
Any volume sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 





AMY AND MARION’S VOYAGE AROUND THE 
Wor.Lp. By Sarau B. Adams. 12mo. With illus- 

trations from original photographs. $1.25. 

BEHAVING; or, Parers os CHILDREN’s ETIQUETTE. 
By Suik.ey Dare. i6mo. $1.00. 

“Thig book should find its way into every home, 
and we would urge parents and teachers to read it to 
their children and pupils.”’- -V. 2. Journal of Hduca- 
tion. 

CHILD-TOILERS OF BOSTON STREETS. By Em- 
mA E. Brown. With twelve pictures drawn from 
life by Katharine Peirson. Quarto. With illumin- 
ated board covers. 50 cents. 

The author knows personaliy every “‘Child-Toiler” 
of whom she writes. 

CHILDREN’S ALMANAC (THE) For 1879-80-81-82- 
83. Edited a | Evia Farman. Cloth, plain, 50 
cents. Red Line Edition. Gilt edges, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written expressly for the 
Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aldrich, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, etc. Twelve drawings by 
Miss Humphrey. Four exquisitely-tinted chromo- 
lithographs by Miss aT. Memoranda Inter- 
leaves. Twelve pages Birthday Mottoes from the 
poets, etc, 

COOKING CLUB OF TU-WHIT HOLLOW. For 
Girls. By Etta Farman. Illustrated quarto edi- 
tion. Illuminated board covers. 75 cents. 

The jolly doings of some bright country girls. 
Funny in the parlor, valuable in the kitchen. 

OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. By Mary A. 
LaTHBURY. With eight masterly character draw- 
ings, full page, with poems and exquisite vignettes. 
Fine binding. Quarto $3.00. 

A fresh and artistic religious gift book. 
CHRISTMAS STOCKING LIBRARY. 6 vols, $1,20. 

Small books, with large print and numerous pic- 

tures, muslin binding. 

ROYAL LOWRIE. A Bor Book. By CHARLEs R. 
Tatsor. Large 16mo. ith twelve pen andink 
pictures by Hopkins. $1.25 

POETS’ HOMES. Quarto. $2.00. Gilt edges, $2.! 
A unigue collection of papers. concerning the 
homes, habits, and works of prominent authors. 
Fully illustrated by views, interiors, and protraits. 

SIDNEY MARTIN'S CHRISTMAS. By_ Pansy. 
Large 16mo. 60 pages. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 
A new charmiog Christmas story-book. 

STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR YOUNG 
Preopie. (The), By Lucy Cecm Waite (Mrs, 
Lillie). Fully illustrated with portraits and views 
of celebrated spots. 12mo. $1.25. 

Written with access to valuable MSS and old rec- 
ords. No student should be without it 
LITTLE MISS MUSLIN OF ,UINTILLION 

Square. Her Fortunes and Misfortunes. With 

thirty-two pen and ink drawings by Hopkins. 

Quarto. Illuminated board covers. 50 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. May, and eighty-one illus- 
trations. 12mo. $1.50. 

These volumes of histories, by the author of the 
‘Heir of Redclyffe.”’ are not only comprehensive and 
reliable, but attractive as romance, and possess a 
peculiar power of impressing the memory. 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR 


Immense stock of choicest Books, 


G ADED to suit all ages and to sult all 
purses, comprising the best and 

most wholesome books for children, for boys and for 
girls, and books for adults. 

Yon can buy a 0 for your baby 

You caw buy a for your parents, 

You can buya for your friend. 
We publish more than 600 different Books, and you 
are sure of finding the best opportunity to make your 
selection from 


=> to our 75 cent cou NTERS, 


our $1 to $2 and $3 
or from our Round Table, covered with the 


CHOICEST visor oe BOOKS OF THE 


Lowest prices for the best Books, and careful atten- 
tion to the wantsof al. customers. Each caller pre- 
sented with a copy of the 

BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN, 
AT THE HANDSOMEST BOOKSTORE IN 


BOSTON. 
D. LOTHROP & CO’s, 


32 Franklin St., near Washington, 
1t 50 





ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS. 


Many persons are now quietly picking up choice 
and tasteful little articles for presents. We offer 
carefully-selected goods bought for this trade, in all 
prices, from twenty-five cents to as many dollars. 

English Pigskin and Russia Calf Coin Pouches, 
Kid Purses, Turkish Attar of Roses, Joseph Rodgers 
& Son's Glove Buttoners, Kid Gloves, Dent's Driving 
Gloves, Scotch Wool Gloves, Pure Silk Wristlets, 
Tartan Scarfs, Elegant London Scarfs, large and fine 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Mufflers, Silk Half-hose, 
Silk Suspenders, Silk Umbrellas, warm Undercloth- 
ing, Scotch Jackets, Dressing Gowns and Robes, 
Scotch Mauds, Plaids and Travelling Rugs. 

BIJOUTERIE, selected iv Paris; a collection of 
curious designs in Sleeve Buttons, Scarf Rings and 
Pins, entirely new, very ingenious and worth exami- 
nation. 





HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 


FOR 
Holiday 


Swi 





Presents. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, Embroidered. 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFPS, with Initials. 
Silk Handkerchiefs, plain white. 
China Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Fine French Linen Handkerchiefs. 
French Handkerchiefs, Embroidered. 
French Handkerchiefs, Initialed. 
ELEGANT KID GLOVES. 
Driving Gloves. 
Coaching Gloves. 
White wool Gloves and Mittens. 
LONDON UMBRELLAS, Ivory Handles. 
LADIES’ UMBRELLAS. 
Silk Hose in Black, Cardinal, Blue, Lavender & Navy. 
Elegant Canes. 
SILK SMOKING CAPS, JAPANESE. 
Silk Travelling Caps. 
Silk and Wool Wristers and Mufflers. 
ELEGANT NECK DRESS, in Scarfs and 
Ties, of the finest London makes & styles. 
WARM LINED GLOVES. 
Wool Lined Mits. 
Seal Top Gloves and Mits. 
Otter Top and Astrachan 
Lined Mits and Gloves. 
Scotch Wool Gloves. 
JAPANESE SLEEVE LINKS and 
SCARF PINS to match. 
SOLID GOLD and SILVER 
SCARF PINS and RINGS, 
Finest Silk, Wool and Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY. 


Billiard and Smoking Jackets, and Japanese 
Dressing Robes, 





IMPORTERS OF LONDON FURNISHINGS. 


NOYES BROS., 


No. 4 Summer St., Boston. 





L. Prang & Company, 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


These chromos are all fac-similes of oil or water- 
color paintings by the best Artists, in most cases equal 
to the originals. They are real works of art, and to 
be distinguished from the quantity of worthless pic- 
tures which are thrown on the market under the 
name of chromos. 


Illuminated Christmas and 


New Year’s Cards. 


The demand for these beautiful cards is ever in- 
creasing, and the new styles surpass in variety and 
elegance all previous efforts in these goods by the 
publishers. 


Copies for Panel Painting. 


Examples for copiesin water-color painting, paint- 
ing on panels, and in the decoration of pottery, 
screens &c. 

Thirty-eight different sets put up in envelopes con- 
taining from one to six panels at 50 cts. 75 cts. and 
$1.00 Catalogue sent on application. 


SOME FRESH JUVENILES. 


Prang’s Natural History Se- 


ries for Children. 


By N. A Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools 
in New York City, and Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
the ‘‘William Henry letters,”’ etc. 

Each of these juveniles is an entertaining etory- 
book, treating of the habits of certain birds or ani- 
mals in a pure and healthy manner, and highly pleasing 
tochildren. Mrs. Diaz’s rare power of entertaining 
description has never been better displayed than in 
these pages. 

Six numbers are issued, each containing thirteen 
colored illustrations. Price in elegantly ornamented 
cover 50 cents each 


L. PRANG & CO. Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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FuURNI TOR EB! 


Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments. 


The Best Materials, combined with the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 
A very Large A-sortmentat EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES ! 


CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. White Line Coaches from Comet 


Summer and Washington Streets. 








A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 
PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
sTRIPs will save money by 
calling at 
UNDER WOOD'S, 
No, 5 


. 
| Bromfield Street 
Now ready, our new papers 


called the ‘‘Persian”’ and ‘‘Japa- 
nese.” These papers are very 


Tha odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPANESE upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 
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WEATHER 
STRIPS. 


“PERSIAN & 











T al ae al 
WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
- pers, with full information as 
PAPERS. to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 


Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
g® 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in 4 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 
‘ 1 1 rh A 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants ofthe year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 





“Mrs. Annie D. C. Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 





Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 









Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 


dren are specialities. The Dr.’s 
new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 


Thursday. Send stampf circular, 3m41 


HPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’'— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 4% and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—ii has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(@™ The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. Itwillkeep any length of time in any climate. 


F. M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


107 Washington st., 
BOSTON. 
Factory at EAST CAMBRIDGE. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$ to$20Kaare’. Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 








CARPETS. — 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of purs 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIAHWATII & Co, 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON iv1 





On receipt of a three cent 
stamp we will send a complete 


WRITL N (Geet from samples of fice writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
—,, — eaportemens - 
prises the finest nch, Englis' 

PAPE RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
3 in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Usefuland an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 


CHRISTMAS These we have in immense va- 


riety, for persons of all ages, 
varying in price from 15cents to 
5.00 each. ese boxes are 
urnished with the latest deli- 
cate tints of Papers, and are in 


— great variety of shapes, sizes and 
PR ESENTS. ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 


elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St. Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 

HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 

28 Schoo! St,., Boston Mass, tf44 

No paste, no gumming, 

no sticky fingers. full 

MARK TWAIN’S amortment, from 1seents 
each, upwards. Ward & 

Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshireSt., Boston, 
THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES 
FOB 1879 


One, Two and Three days to a page. 
—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 
For sale by, M, R. Warren, 21 Milk St., sae 
- FRENCH HAIR STORE. — 
Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. we 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
crear ye 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be qliaveesed 
to Box 3688, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are quety requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


1879. 

Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gage and Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 


inent authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 











PREMIUMS 
FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





To any present subscriber for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled “The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
‘the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 


200 assorted tracts, viz: 


Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by'Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, hy Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel EZ. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by ‘Mary A. Livermore. 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count, Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtain them. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THe PUBLISHERS. 


WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


The Cheyenne (Wyoming) Daily Leader, 
in its most conspicuous editorial of Nov. 
22, positively contradicts the false reports 
recently circulated in Eastern papers con- 
cerning Woman Suffrage in that Territory, 
and bears explicit testimony to its beneficent 
effects. We print the article entire, and 
urge our readers everywhere to ask their 
local papers to copy it, as an act of simple 
justice to the Suffrage cause :— 

A FALSE PROPHET. 
CAPT, WINSOBR ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


A friend of the Leader sends to this office a 
clipping from a St. Louis paper, which 
copied the following article from the Indi- 
anapolis Journal :— 
WOMEN IN WYOMING. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Pronoun- 
ced a Failure. 

“A representative of the Journal yesterday encoun- 
tered Capt. S. H. Winsor, of this city, who lived sev- 
eral years in Wyoming, and asked for some informa- 
tion concerning the operation of Woman Suffrage iu 
that Territory. Capt. Winsor is an educated and ob- 
servant gentleman. He was receiver of the public 
land-office at Cheyenne, and wasa resident of the 
Territory when the Woman Suffrage law took effect. 
and for several years afterward. The substance of 
his views is as follows: 

“I regard Woman Suffrage in Wyoming as an utter 
failure, and I think it so regarded by the best men 
and women of the Territory. So faras can be dis- 
coyered it has accomplished no good results, while it 
has,certainly worked badly in many respects. For 
about two years after the law was , nearly all 
thewomen inthe Territory used to vote, my wife 
among the rest. But after this experience the better 
class me disgusted with the operation of the law, 
and quit voting. 

‘As ap instance of the demoralizing influence of 
politics on women, I remember seeing a lady, the 

wife of a candidate for office, standing at the counter 
of a beer saloon drinking beer with a parcel of color- 
edmen. I could mention her name, but will not. 
She was from Ohio, was well-educated, and entirely 
respectable; out she was so intensely interested in her 
husband's saceess that she resorted to this means of 
getting votes for him. I saw this same lady and a 
school teacher of Cheyenne in their buggies driving 
colored men and women, and even known bharlots, to 
and fromthe polls. In such ways as this I regard the 
operation of the law as demoralizing to the women. 
ere may be others who differ with me, but I simply 
give my views of severgl years’ experience of the law. 
may add that my wife, who enjoyed the elective 
franchise during the period of our residence in Wy- 
pming, entirely accords with theas views.” 


Capt. Winsor’s reputation for truth and 





veracity, while a resident of Wyoming, 
would make a denial of this story superflu- 
ous, if we had only to consider its effects 
upon the people of this Territory. We are 
moved, however, to reply to his statement 
at length, for the reason that similar stories 
have been repeatedly published abroad and 
believed by many intelligent readers, who 
had no other sources of information on 
this subject. y , 

Capt. Winsor, formerly a resident of this 
Territory and a government official, is sup- 
posed to know whereof he speaks; but we 
will prove how utterly false are his asser- 
tions, and how untenable are his conclu- 
sions. We wiil prove this from the pub- 
lished reports of high government officers, 
and from the facts 9s they are found at the 
present day. ' 

The law conferring upon women the right 
of Suffrage, was enacted in 1869, at a time 
when the people of Wyoming were almost 
unanimously opposed to it. The situation 
was accepted with good nature and a gen- 
eral disposition to give the law a fair trial. 
At the end of two years, Gov. Campbell, 
in his message to the legislative assembly, 
expressed himself on the subject, as follows: 

“There is upon our statute book ‘an act granting to 
the women of Wyoming Territory the right of Suf- 
frage and to hold office,’ which has now been in force 
two years. Under its liberal provisions women have 
voted in the Territory. served on juries and held 
office. It is simple justice to say that the women 
entering, for the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, upon these new and untried duties, have con- 
Sideek tecmnactven in every respect wlth as mach tact, 
sound judgment, and good sense, as men. While it 
would, be claiming more than the facts justify, to 
say that this experiment, ina limited field, has de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt the perfect fitness of Wo- 
man, at all times and under all circumstances, for 
taking a part in the government, it farnishes at least 
presumptive evidence in her favor. and she has a 
right to claim that,so long as none but good results 
are made manifest, the law should remain unrepeal- 
ed.”” 


A two years’ trial, therefore, gave the la- 
dies another chance, and while our legisla- 
tors were disposed to dissent from the gov- 
ernor, the law was permitted to remain on 
our statute book. 

Two more years passed by, and we give 
here Gov. Campbell's opinion of Woman 
Suffrage and its effects, after an experience 
of four years. The Governor says to the 
legislators : 

“The experiment of granting to woman a voice in 
the government, which was inaugurated for the first 
time in the history of our country, by the first legis- 
lative assembly of Wyoming, has now been tried for 
four years. I have heretofore taken occasion to ex- 
press my views in regard to the wisdom and justice 
of this measure and my conviction that its adoption 
has been attended only by good results. Two years 
more of observation of the practical working of the 
queen have only served to deepen my conviction 
that what we, in this territory, have done, has been 
well done, and that our system of impartial suffrage 
is an unqualified success.” 

The legislative assembly, coinciding in 
the Governor's views, wisely refrained from 
tampering with our election laws, so far as 
concerned women, and consequently re- 
ceived the commendation of their constitu- 
ents. 

Before the end of the ensuing two ha 
we had another executive, Gen. J. M. 
Thayer, formerly a United States senator, a 
gentleman experienced in public affairs, 
and familiar with legislative matters, In 
his message to the Legislature Gov. Thayer 
pays the following compliment to the peo- 
ple of Wyoming: 

‘“*Woman Suffrage has now been in practical opera- 
tion in our territory for six years, and has during 
the time, increased in popularity and in the confi- 


dence of the people. In my judgment, its results 


have been beneficial, and its influence favorable to 
the best interests of the community. A right or 
rivilege, once granted, is not easily surrendered, 
n this case it is difficult to perceive any good reason 
why it should be.” 

At this time Woman Suffrage had become 
one of our popular institutions, approved 
by all; even its most bitter enemies had 
been made to succumb to its beneficent ef- 
fects, and the boldest politician, of the 
male persuasion, had ceased to agitate a re- 
peal of the law. 

Our present Governor, Prof. John W. 
Hoyt, a talented and learned gentleman; a 
scholar who has made the education of the 
masses a special study for many years: a 
public man of ripe experience, whole inves- 
tigations into our affairs have been thorough 
and penetrating, has been requested to give 
his opinion of Woman Suffrage in general, 
and its practical effects in this Territory. 
His Excellency has made the following 
statement to the editor of the Leader: 

“I came to Wyoming without prejudice 
on this subject. After much inquiry in 
all sections of the Territory, and careful 
observation of its practical workings, I 
have to say that, so far, the facts are almost 
wholly on the side of Woman Suffrage. 
The right I never questioned. To my mind 
that is indeed unquestionable. More, it is 
sure of ultimate, if not early recognition by 
every enlightened os ag se Arbitrary 
dictation of prerogatives by the physically 
stronger to the weaker sex, is a relic of bar- 
barism. It can have no place in a true civ- 
ilization.”’ 

Here we have the opinions, officially giv- 
en, by three gentlemen, who consecutively 
occupied the high position of Governor of 
Wyoming Territory, and thereforé had the 
best sources of information. 

We need no higher or better authority, to 
disprove the sensational story uttered by 
Mr. Winsor. We will add, however, that 
every reasonable man and every woman of 
sense, with rare exceptions, support the po- 
sition assumed by the above-named gentle- 
men. And how could it well be otherwise? 
In this Territory women have manifested 
for its —— interests a devotion, strong, 
ardent and intelligent. They have brought 
to their new duties a clearness of under- 
standing and a soundness of judgment, 
which, considering their former exclusion 
from public affairs, are worthy of the great- 
est admiration. The conscience of women, 
in all things more discriminating and sensi- 
tive than that of men, their love of order 
and good government, have been made to 
contribute to our general well being. Their 
sense of justice—not compromising or time- 
serving, but pure and exacting—has stimu- 
lated our law-makers to give us other be- 
neficent and just legislation; as forinstance, 
the law giving to the widow the guardian- 
ship of her minor children; the law which 
permits women to acquire and possess prop- 
erty; another which declares that ‘‘in the 
employment of teachers no discrimination 





shall be made in the question of pay on ac- 


count of sex, when the persons are equally 
qualified,” ete., ete. 

Ten years’ experience has taught us that 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming is a success. 
It has made us a better and a more law- 
abiding people; it has been an incentive to 
elevate us and all our pursuits and interests 
with which our wives, mothers and sisters 
have identified themselves; it has been the 
means of bestowing life and health on the 
whole body politic. The most sanguine 
anticipations of the most ardent friends of 
Woman Suffrage have been realized here 
in Wyoming; ard this should hasten the 
day akon the pm Ray elevating influ- 
ence of Woman shall be as clearly manifest- 
ed throughout the Union, as it is at present 
in this, the youngest of Uncle Sam’s domin- 
ions. —Cheyenne Daily Leader. 

——_—_ee—_$__$__—_—_—_ 
THE GOOD CHRISTMAS TIME. 


The best Christmas wishes to every one 
of the tens of thousands who read the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL! They are wide apart. In 
Maine, Oregon and California, and all the 
way between; out on the prairie, ‘‘so far 
from the post-office and so far from any- 
where,” in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, in France and Germany, in Turkey 
and Italy, in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Sandwich Islands, are readers who wel- 
come the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and who, we 
are sure, will accept and return Christmas 
greetings in spirit, if not in person, 

Our work is lightened and comforted by 
the cordial sympathy which the renewing 
subscribers so often kindly express, and by 
the thorough loyalty we know every one of 
them feels to the principle for whose suc- 
cess we are all striving. 

To each and every one who contributes 
in never so small a degree to this work for 
equal human rights, which goes on ‘‘with- 
out the sound of a hammer, or the noise of 
any instrument,” there must be always the 
blessed consciousness, that in all the wide 
fields of human endeavor, there is not 
another so full of hope for human good as 
this which comes to clothe the mothers of 
the race with rights, out of the possession 
of which will come opportunities for sym- 
metrical development, and for the best use 
of every power. What better service could 
hallow Christmas! L. 8. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MIDDLESEX. 





In spite of several dreadful storms Mrs. 
Campbell has held seven meetings since our 
last report from her, which have been well 
attended. A very good meeting of the Ha- 
verhill Woman Suffrage Club was held on 
Friday evening, Dec. 6. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer called the meeting to order, read 
the constitution of the Club, and invited 
all who approved of the object for which 
it was organized, to become members. The 
petitions were read and given to a commit- 
tee for circulation. Mrs. Spencer called 
upon Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of 
the Massachusetts Association, to address 
the meeting. Mrs, Campbell spoke for 
nearly an hour. Her remarks were well 
received, and an appointment was made for 
another lecture on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
5 

Mrs. Campbell spoke, by invitation of the 
reform Club in Haverhill, last Sunday even- 
ing, in the city Hall, having had a fifteen 
minutes speech the Sunday evening before 
at the meeting of the same Club. The Ha- 
verhill Gazette reports that the ‘‘services 
were of avery interesting nature.” Mrs. 
Campbell never forgets in her temperance 
work to show its relation to Woman Suf- 
frage. 

In Groveland, notwithstanding the first 
snow-storm of the season on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 9, a very good audience came out 
to listen to a lecture on Woman Suffrage by 
Mrs. Campbell. The Woman Suffrage 
League of Groveland invited the speaker to 
remain and hold a meeting for their benefit 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the home of Mrs. 
Wallace Ray. At the appointed hour the 
wind blew a gale, and rain poured in tor- 
rents, but there were seven women who 
braved the storm to be present. This League 
has been organized during the past season, 
and has, upto the present time, had no 
male members. Mrs. Campbell advised 
that men should be invited to join, and help 
do the work. There is “no distinction of 


sex in this war.” L. 8. 
oe 


THE HOME OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


From a private letter, we have a peep at the 
home of Frederick Douglass, which will be 
read with pleasure by a host of his old 
friends. 

“By the way I went to see our old anti- 
slavery worker, Frederick Douglass, at his 
home upon a hill in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. It isa beautiful home, where the 
view of the city in the evening, asI went up 
to it by moonlight, was grand. I had not 
met him for several years, but he met me in 
his old cordial way, saying he should never 
forget his old Bedford friends, the workers 
for abolition. 

He showed us his study and library. His 
little grand-daughter played the piano for 
us. It wasa meeting of ‘‘The Shakspeare 
Club,” and the once American slave, but 
now City Marshal of the Capitol, read to 
us with as good effect as he used to preach 
the ‘Slaveholder’s sermon,’ for the amuse- 
ment of his audience.” In view of so great 
achange, let the friends of Woman Suffrage 





take courage. L. 8. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


We publish in full, this week, the lecture 
of Rev. Joseph Cook on ‘‘Sex in Industry,” 
which deserves a careful perusal from every 
friend of women. It is a summary of facts 
and statistics, stated with admirable force 
and clearness, upon one of the greatest and 
most neglected problems of society. When 
we remember that all the necessaries and 
luxuries of lite are as costly to a woman as 
to a man,—the fact that women in industry 
are systematically underpaid, so that their 
average earnings, even here in Massachu- 
setts, whither they are attracted by aconstant 
demand for their labor in factories, is less 
than one half that of a corresponding class 
of men—is a most startling and shocking 
one. This industrial disadvantage,—this 
semi-slavery of womanhood—lies at the root 
of all the vices and crimes of society. For 
it prevents hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men from making themselves homes. It 
creates a compulsory concession on the part 
of many women to uncongenial marriages 
with men who regard them as pensioners or 
as drudges; it crushes many more into de- 
spair and prostitution. This inequality of 
wages creates a competition between work- 
ing-women and workingmen, which is inju- 
rious to both. 

How shall this inadequate pay of 
women be remedied? Evidently as the 
cause is complex, so the cure must be 
gradual. But it is strange that Mr. Cook 
should not see the absolute necessity of 
Woman Suffrage as a means to that end. 
Thirty years ago John Neal declared that 
“the possession of the ballot is worth, on 
an average, fifty cents aday to every laborer 
in America.” Even that is an under-state- 
ment; for the equality of position which 
Suffrage creates, has given to millions those 
open careers and business opportunities, 
which have made them independent free- 
holders and capitalists. 

It will be the same in thecase of women. 
With Suffrage in their hands, all the indus- 
trial prizes of life, to the unmarried or child- 
less woman will sooner or later be open; 
and no woman will be forced into prostitu- 
tion or mercenary marriage as arefuge from 
penury and hunger. Already, in Wyoming, 
where women vote, the wages of male and 
female teachers of the same qualifications 
have been equalized by statute. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times 
when one of the recognized, popular, relig- 
ious leaders of the land, addressing the men 
and women of the churches,—the ‘‘plain peo- 
ple’ to whom Abraham Lincoln used to 
appeal,—calls attention to the frightful 
facts of Woman’s industrial position, and 
calls for action in her behalf. The line of 
thought which he adopts can only end ina 
demand for her complete enfranchisement ; 
the current of sympathy which he helps to 
deepen is sure to ultimate in the removal of 
every form of organized injustice and in- 
equality of rights between Man and Woman 

Rev. Joseph Cook already advocates Wo- 
man Suffrage on the question of liquor-li- 
cense, as @ means of suppressing intemper- 
ance; but he is too clear-headed a man not 
to see that the right once granted cannot stop 
there; let him advocate Woman Suffrage on 
all questions, asa means of making work- 
ing women self-supporting and independ. 
ent. H. B. B. 
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BEHIND LAW STANDS FORCE. 


The Boston Pilot, it seems, comes to the 
rescue of Prof. Phelps’ argument that all 
governments derive their just powers, not 
from the consent of the governed, but from 
force. The reply in the Journat of Dec. 
7th seems pertinent and to the point. Will 
you allow one added word. The Pilot says: 

‘* ‘Behind all law stands force.” Wehold 
it only common justice that those who 
make the Jaws should be bound and should 
be able to (personally) enforce them.” 

This parenthetic word is mine, but it does 
not change the argument. It merely slightly 
clears up the evident meaning, and by so 
doing instantly reveals the absurdity of the 
position. 

True, all governments need force behind 
the law—to compel obedience to the deci- 
sions of courts and the policies of Legisla- 
tures—the force of policemen, armies and 
navies. But this force does not deliberate 
or judge; it only acts. The policeman does 
not decide the controversy. The judge, 
perhaps a mere invalid or cripple, like Al- 
exander H, Stephens, or a woman like Por- 
tia in the play, may decide, an¢ needs judg- 
ment; the policeman can only take the man- 
date of the court as law and execute it, and 
he needs force. Where the policeman him- 
self sits in the judge’s seat and renders 
judgment and then executes it himself, it 
may constitute a valid government, but this 
is the very essence of all despotism, and ina 
free government would be the very quint- 
essence of all absurdity. The separation 
of the power to render a judgment from 
the power to enforce that judgment, is the 
first step toward what we know as free gov- 
ernment. 

rhe strict subordination of the military 
to the civil power is fixed in all the consti- 
tutions of free States as the fundamental 
principle of freedom. If the army, navy, 
and policemen, who alone are able to en- 
force any law, should assume personally to 








make the laws, or to expound it from the 





judge’s bench, it might suit the Pilor’s no- 
tion of good government; it would not be 
such government as we are accustomed to, 


Here force obeys—not its own wil] and 
judgment, but the law as founded in reason 
conscience, sound public policy, the deli. 


erations of courts, and the determinations 
of legislatures. 

Now if women are competent to form and 
express reasonable judgments, if they 
might add a wholesome element to collect 
ive intelligence, conscience, virtue, and 
steady adherence to the fundamental prin. 
ciples of our government, then it is difficutt 
to see why women may not profitably join 
in rendering the public judgment, and ip 
determining the public policy. 

But that is the ballot in the hands of 
women, 

The Pilot is vigorous enough to face the 
only tenable ground on its side of this quee- 
tion. Let it then undertake to demonstrate, 
if it can, that women will exert bad and 
dangerous influence in the State, if they are 
permitted to exert an open and responsible 
influence by voting. Of course it will bave 
to show how women are now exerting a 
bad and dangerous influence in the churches 
and schools and hospitals, in litersture and 
social Jife. It will eagerly point out, if it 
can, how much better has been the govern. 
ment and social life of England under its 
kings than under its queens—under its 
Charleses and its Georges than under its 





Elizabeths and its Victorias. a & 
CES — 
THE BOSTON PILOT AND WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE, 


The Pivot, in its position against women 
voting, on the ground that ‘‘it is only a right 
to those who accept and are able to bear 
the full responsibilities of government,” 
forgets that if this were the test of full citi- 
zenship (é. e. of voting) then more than one 
half of the male voters should be cut off. 
All those men would be excluded from Suf- 
frage who are afflicted with diseases, vari- 
cose veins, near sightedness, loss of a finger 
or fingers, and many other infirmities that 
come tothe surface of a man’s life. For 
when the ‘‘war trumpet sounds,” (however 
surely he may bave concealed such disabili- 
ties before he was needed in defense of his 
country, he will be unable to serve. And 
yet this large number of male citizens con- 
tinue to vote, in spite of such disabilities, 
and what man ever doubted their right to 
do so? 

Rev. Joseph Cook, in his lecture on ‘‘Sex 
in Industry,” would havea surgical com- 
mission appointed to examine married wo- 
men, before they are employed in factory 
life. Better might the women of the Uni- 
ted States demand a medical examination 
of all male voters, if the assumption of the 
Boston Pilot is true, that ‘‘only those who 
are able to bear the full responsibilities vi 
government bave a right to vote. 

M. G. L. 

Fall River, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri held a meeting in St. Louis, on Satur- 
day, Dec. 7. Mrs. Hall, President of the 
Association, was in the chair, and in the 
absence of the Secretary, Mrs. Hazard ful 
filled her duties. The attendance was good, 
some being present who had never before 
attended a meeting of the kind. 

The object of the meeting, asstated by the 
President, was to hear a report from dele- 
gates who had attended the Annual Meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis, and also to hear an ad- 
dress from Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, of Illinois. 
Mrs. M. F. Shields, of Colorado, was also 
expected to address the meeting, but failed 
to reach the city in time. 

Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, of the editorial 
staff of the Hvening Post, gave a concise 
and interesting account of the recent meet- 
ing, considering it to be one of the most 
successful yet held by the Association. She 
spoke of the cordial reception given the del- 
egates by the citizens of Indianapolis, and 
of the ample preparations made to facilitate 
the work of the Convention. She was im- 
pressed by the high character of intellectual 
culture which the delegates, as a body, pre- 
sented. The speeches were able and inter- 
esting. She made special mention of those 
of Mrs. Shields and Miss Hindman, of Co!- 
orado, and of Rev. Dr. Snyder, of St. 
Louis. 

Mrs. Amanda E. Dickinson also gave an 
encouraging report of the Annual Meeting. 
She thought no one would ever be ashamed 
of Woman Suffrage after listening to the 
men and women who occupied the platform 
at Indianapolis. Having left that place but 
a few days before, she could bear witness to 
the good effects of the Convention in crea- 
ting an interest which was not likely soon 
to abate. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler made an able ad- 
dress. She gave some interesting incidents 
concerning the first session of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, which 
met at Cleveland, and which, she thought, 
resembled, in point of success, the late mect- 
ing. She reviewed the general question of 
Woman’s advancement, and pointed out the 
different methods by which women can 





bring their influence to bearin changing un- 
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just laws. Her remarks were received with 
much favor by the audience. 

Mrs. Hazard moved that a committee be 
appointed to make arrangements to bring 
the question before the coming session of 
the Missouri Legislature. In the discussion 
which followed, Mrs. Sharman, Mrs. Case, 
Mr. Dutro, Mrs. Hodges, and Miss Lillian 
Whiting made earnest and effective re- 
marks. The resolution was carried, and a 
committee of five was appointed by the 
Chair. 

It was then moved that the Association 
meet every month at the same place. The 
motion was carried, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. H. 
—_——_0<> e—__—_- 


THE RHODE ISLAND STATE SOCIETY. 





At the last monthly meeting of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Associztion, the ar- 
ticle from Mrs, Orr against Woman Suf- 
frage was read and commented on. Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Doyle and others taking part in the 
discussion. The occasion was one of unu- 
gual interest. The hall was not large enough 
to hold all the people who came. The tea, 
which is always a part of these monthly 
meetings, gave a charming social time, and 
a pleasant close to the meeting. L. 8. 

—_*oo— 


THE INDIANA STATE SOCIETY. 





‘rhe Woman Suffragists propose to organ- 
ize their State at once by congressional dis- 
tricts, and all the friends of the cause in the 
State of Indiana are invited to correspond 
with Mary E. Haggart, Chairman Indianap- 
olis Central Committee. Exchanges favor- 
able to the advancement and clevation of 
Woman, please copy. 

See 
TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





An interested audience, completely filling 
Park Street Church, assembled last Sunday 
evening under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Massachu- 
setts, to listen to an address in behalf of the 
cause by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and also 
toa lecture by Rev. Joseph Cook on ‘‘The 
Effect of Alcohol on the Brain.” Mrs, Liv- 
ermore, after giving ber reasons for enlisting 
in the cause of saving and protecting the 
victims of intemperance, quoted statistics 
freely to show the advantages which would 
accrue to the country and to the drinking 
portion of every community by a universal 
observance of total abstinence. The vital 
interest which the women of the land have 
in this question isthe secret of the uprising 
of the sex in behalf of weak and fallen hus- 
bands, sonsand brothers. The children, as 
well as the wives of drunkards, are a vast 
army, whose mournful appeal rises to Heav- 
en in apiteous wail. Of the 600 children at 
the State Primary School at Monson, the 
superintendent affirms that, almost without 
exception, they were the offspring of drunk- 
enparents, The women of the country are 
peculiarly interested in the work of temper- 
ance reform, and already a grand result has 
been attained. The speaker urged the im- 
portant mission of the Christian women of 
this community. She made an earnest ap 
peal in behalf of the Friendly Inn enter- 
prise, and alluded to the successes already 
attained by the various agencies and branch- 
es of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

At the close of Mrs. Livermore’s address, 
Rev. Joseph Cook spoke, on ‘‘The Effect of 
Alcohol on the Brain.” The celebrated 
Forbes Winslow, a physician for the insane 
in England, has stated that a portion of the 
brain of a deceased habitual drunkard will 
give out a pale, lambent flame when set on 
fire. Alcohol hes a strange local affinity to 
the brain. The dram shops of this State 
placed in a row would make a solid block 
of buildings eight miles long. In Massa- 
chusetts there is one dram shop for every 
238 inhabitants, while in Maine the propor- 
tion is one to every 1700. The effect of 
alcohol on the human system may be sum- 
med up briefly by the statement, as scientifi- 
cally proven, that, wherever alcohol comes 
in contact with the albumenous substances 
in the body and in the brain, a hardening 
and coagulation of the albumen instantly 
takes place, to the injury of the system. 
The inebriate asylums have not given satis- 
faction, and some of them have been closed 
for lack of success. Their mistake was that 
they sought to treat intemperance as a dis- 
ease instead of a vice. The progress of sci- 
ence has at last come to the conclusion that 
intemperance, being a vice, is to be reform- 
ed by the agency of religion. The scholar- 
ships at Andover and Princeton, founded on 
the study of ‘‘the relations between science 
and religion,” were alluded to by the lectur- 
eras important steps in the direction of true 
progress. The advice given by the angel 
to the mother of Samson—‘‘Drink no wine” 
—should be heeded by every woman of this 
Jand. The signs of the times seem to be 
rolling responsibilities upon the church. 
The most hopeful sign of the Woman’s 
movement is that it seeks to attain its ends 
by legal as well as moral suasion. 

The speaker was in favor of according to 
women the right to vote on the question of 
local option: The great reasons in favor of 
the voting of women on this subject should 
by far offset the prejudice against being 
considered in favor of Woman Suffrage. 





The votes of women would purify the towns 
of the State, and would be a continual ter- 
ror to the city dram-seller. The press of 
New York city assumes toward the liquor 
interests of that metropolis the attitude ofa 
whipped spaniel. The press of Boston is 
also respectful and deferential to the rum- 
sellers of this city. The ministers do not all 
do their duty. The lecturer was at heart a 
prohibitionist, and was not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it. ‘God paralyze my arm,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘if 1 ever raise it to deposit 
a ballot which shall give comfort to the 
rum-sellers by voting in favor of license. 
The liquor interests are in favor of license, 
and the record of cases which have been in 
court, only to be consigned to oblivion 
without a fine or a penalty to the offender, 
furnishes the reason of this favor.” The 
lecturer coucluded by quoting the famous 
saying of Henry Wilson, that ‘‘no law on 
which aman could not, on his bended knee, 
ask the blessing of God can remain on the 
statutes of Massachusetts. 

2 a 


EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 





Private information in regard to the pro- 
gress of emancipation in Cuba is to the ef- 
feet that within the last thirty days nearly 
three thousand slaves have been emancipat- 
ed by planters who were engaged in the re- 
bellion, and who have returned to the is- 
land. All of this class are pledged to set 
their siaves free. They are also united for 
active work to promote general emancipa- 
tion, 





or 


THE OTHER SIDE, 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—I clip from the Bal- 
timore American this account: 

CRUELTY TO INSANE PATIENTS. 

Co.tumBus, O., November 21.—The local 
papers have for some days charged that 
some female attendants at the Central Luna- 
tic Asylum have been guilty of cruel treat- 
ment to patients confided to their care. An 
investigation by the asylum authorities has 
shown that for some months certain attend- 
ants have been in the habit of ducking pa- 
tients for violation of rules, and, as this is 
in violation of the course of treatment pre- 
scribed by the asylum authorities, ten fe- 
male attendants, residents of this city, have 
been discharged, and the investigation still 
continues. Superintendent Firestone de- 
clares that he has only known of this prac- 
tice of ducking for a few days, and intends 
to discharge all attendants who have en- 
gaged in the cruel procedure. 

Now, I find your paper, (which I take) 
lays great stress on the importance of wo 
mep having a share in the management of 
penal and reformatory institutions, and re- 
joices to record all instances where the law 
allows or requires such management. It 
seems, in the above Asylum, women partici- 
pate in a large degree, if they do not con- 
trol its administration, and with very pain- 
ful results. If such an institution, with 
such management, profuces such results, 
little is gained to humanity. It is said that 
women are by nature kinder and more lov- 
ing than men. Isit so? I have seen the 
girls of the streets, from ten to fifteen years 
old—peddlers, beggars, thieves, and worse— 
with clenched fists and angry eyes, square 
off to fight each other, as readily, as eager- 
ly, and with all the savagery of boys. My 
opinion is that all human beings are born 
savages, and that it is only by careful and 
toilsome training, by precept and example— 
but far more by example—that the refined 
and loving and tender adult of either sex is 
reared. Are we then to expect so much im- 
provement from Woman’s votes per se? Or 
will the felt responsibility of a participation 
in public affairs—the power to make laws 
and administer them—thrust upon them by 
the ballot, refine, humanize, and make the 
women, now coarse and brutal, thoughtful 
and earnest reformers? 

As far as women have developed into pub- 
lic life, they have shown a large degree of 
human nature, such as is manifested by 
men. Witness the contest over the resolu- 
tion in favor of the ballot for women on 
temperance questions, as reported in the 
proceedings of the Women’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, lately in session in 
this city, and upon which Mr. Moody, with 
great presumption, took upon himself to 
read them a sharp reproof. 

If this should elicit an editorial I shall be 
glad. Iam in favor of the ballot for wo- 
men, but think, sometimes, you take too 
rosy a view of its benefits, and are too prone 
to look from one side only. I want it dis- 
cussed from all points of view, and am in- 
clined to answer my queries in the affirma- 
tive. CONSERVATIVE. 

Baltimore, Md., Dee. 8, 1878. 

No one supposes that in the management 
of prisons, or anything else, all women are 
wise and merciful, or that all men are the 
reverse. But while, in an isolated case like 
that quoted by our correspondent, women 
seem greatly to blame, in numerous cases 
they have proved singularly capable and 
valuable in the management of prisons and 
asylums. Witness the women’s prison of 
Indiana, and that of Massachusetts, both 
officered wholly by women. Witness too 
the visiting boards of women in Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts—Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw In New York, and Mrs. J. N. Quimby 
in Maine. Women are natural housekeepers, 
and the maternal instinct peculiarly fits 
them for the superintendence and adminis- 








tration of those public institutions, where 
men and women go to be reformed as well 


as punished. H. B. B. 
sini a 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association met 
at the Woman’s JourNAL office, Boston, 
Dec. 6, 1878. F. A. Hinckley in the Chair. 
The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. A letter was read from Miss 
Abby W. May, informing the Committee 
that the funds resulting from the Woman 
Suffrage Festival had been appropriated. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell presented 
the following report, which was read and 
accepted :— 

The following is a report of work done 
in Maine while acting as agent of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, be- 
ginning Sept. 24, 1878. 

Ata meeting of friends of Suffrage, in Au- 
gusta, Me., called by Mrs. Quinby for con- 
sultation, I received some encouragement 
that money would be raised to assist in 
meeting the expenses of the work I proposed 
to do. I secureda donation of half the price 
of the bills and posters used to notify the 
mectings, from the editors of the Kennebec 
Journal. The editor of the Gospel Banner 
got out the petitions as a free gift. 1 spent 

ve weeks and three days in active service, 
closing my labors Nov. 1. I had twenty 
six meetings appointed; two failed on ac- 
count of storms; three others were quite 
small; the remaining twenty-one were well 
attended. Four of the lectures were given 
on Sunday, and were upon Temperance 
and Woman Suffrage. These all called out 
large audiences, and, in some instances, 
crowded houses. 

To the efficient aid of our co-workers— 
Mrs. Quinby, Mrs. Barton, and others, in 
Augusta; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Snow of 
Rockland; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Morrison of 
Chesterville; Mrs. Lowell and Miss Butler 
of Farmington; Mrs. M. A. Bush of Vas- 
salboro; and Mrs. W. K. Lansev of Pitts 
field;—is due much of the success of the 
meetings. 

Valuable aid was received from many 
others whose names I have not space to 
mention. The meetings were all, except 
four, held in churches, and in many instan- 
ces, they were opened by singing and pray- 
er. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

Agent N. FE. W.S. A. 


It was 

Voted, That a draft be drawn upon the Treasurer 
for $84.54 to pay Mrs. Campbell's bill for service, and 
balance of her expenses in her late lecturing tour in 

ne. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Armenia 8. 
White, of Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor made a verbal report 
upon the subject of what can be done so- 
cially to further our cause. Quite a discus- 
sion followed upon the matter. 


Voted, That it ie the sense of this Committee that 
at least two receptions be held during the winter, to 
include members of the Legislature, and that the 
whole matter be referred to the Committee on Socials, 
and that they have power to add to their numbers. 


Twenty-five dollars being pledged for the 
purpose, it was 


Voted, That the Chairman and Secretary publish an 
offer of apremium of that amount for the best play 
in advocacy jof Woman Suffrage, provided the same 
be considered suitable for use. 

Voted, That Mrs. H.H. Robinson, Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes, and F. A. Hinckley be a commitiee to exam- 
ine such plays as may be sent in. 


C. H. Codman having resigned the office 
of Secretary, Mr. C. K. Whipple was elect- 
ed to fi:] the vacancy, 


Voted, That Mrs. Campbell be allowed to use as 
meer tracts from those in our possession as she 
thinks advisable. 

Voted, That Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell be a 
Committee to report at next meeting the names of 
such late publications as they deem desirable to have 
printed in tract form, with an estimate of the cost of 
printing them, 

Members of the Committee were request- 
ed to bring at next meeting suggestions for 
new plans of work for the furtherance of 
our movement, 

Adjourned to meet on first Friday in 
March, at 2 P. M. C. H. CopMan, Sec. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





DR. EMELINE H. CLEVELAND. 


Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland, well-known 
among the medical profession of Philadel- 
phia, died at her residence on the 8th inst., 
of hereditary consumption, at the age of 
forty-nine. The present honored recogni- 
tion of women practitioners in Philadelphia 
is so largely due to Mrs. Cleveland’s ability 
and womanly gifts, that her life was doub- 
ly valuable to the community in which she 
practiced with eminent success, and in the 
dispersement of old prejudices in the medi- 
cal fraternity; prejudices now rapidly pass- 
ing away. Like her early teacher and cvad- 
jutor, Dr. Ann Preston, she asked no favor 
and advanced no claim for herself as a wo- 
man, but, by her entire faithfulness, has 
made the way easier for all women who are 
competent to follow. The day has long 
since gone by in Philadelphia when medical 
men of high standing declined to consult 
with a woman physician, and some of the 
most eminent of Mrs. Cleveland’s profes- 
sional brethren have been long accustomed 
to seek her suggestions in cases where her 
peculiar opportunities and experience were 
of the utmost value. There can be no com- 
plete record of a life, that does not estimate 
the difficulties to be overcome; and the 
path, so smooth for some and so rough for 
others, that leads to success at last, is the 
necessary retrospect in this professional ca- 
reer. 

Emeline Horton was born in Ashford, 
Connecticut, in 1829, the family soon after- 
ward removing to Stockbridge, Madison 


County, New York, where the future Pro- 
fessor grew up as a hearty little country 
girl. Astudent of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
she graduated in 1853, and came at once to 
Philadelphia to enter the Woman’s Medical 
College, with the purpose of assisting her 
future husband, then a candidate for the 
missionary field, as a medica! missionary. 
In 1854 she married the Rev. Giles Cleve 
land, a Congregational clergyman, who had 
been a fellow-student at Oberlin, and in 
1855 she graduated as a physician. The 
failing health of her husband not long after 
her marriage compelled the relinquishment 
of other plans, and Dr. Cleveland began to 
practice medicine in Philadelpbia,in connec- 
tion with her duties as instructorin the Wo- 
man’s College, first as Demonstrator, and 
afterwards as Professor of Anatomy. 

In 1860, at the request of a number of 
philanthropic ladies of Philadelphia who 
had in view the establishment of a Hospital 
for Women and Children, Professor Cleve- 
land went abroad for especial study and to 
note the management of hospitals. She en- 
tered the School of Obstetrics in connection 
with the Hospital Maternite at Paris, and, 
after receiving the diploma of that institu- 
tion, found ready access to the ward and 
lecture rooms of other hospitals, with the 
privilege of studying their administrative 
departments. On her return she was ap- 
pointed Resident Physician of the then 
chartered Woman’s Hospital, which posi- 
tion she held for seven years, and was at 
the same time elected Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women ane Children, 
inthe Woman’s Medical College, the chair 
which she filled untii her death. Professor 
Cleveland has made a number of important 
surgical operations, and is the first profes- 
sional woman. so far as known, to perform 
operations in ovariotomy. A paper, pre- 
sented by her and read by Dr. Albert H. 
Smith before the Philadelphia Obstetrical 
Society, a year ago, was accepted and pub- 
lished in its transactions; but although the 
professional eminence of Dr. Cleveland in- 
duced a large majority vote in favor of her 
admission, the failure to obtain the necessa- 
ry four-fifths resulted in her exclusion from 
its membership. 

But an eminently successful medical rec 
ord is only a part of Mrs. Cleveland’s life. 
The noble dignity and seriousness of her 
demeanor were combined with a sympathy 
and tenderness rarely equaled, making her 
presence in the sick-room of rich or poor 
bring confidence with it. To a profession- 
al life so full that it might well have been 
an excuse for avoiding other cares, she add- 
ed a quiet thoughtfulness for all home du- 
ties that left not even the humblest claim 
unattended, even to taking it to her own 
house and ministering to the needs of the 
outcast for whom the hospital bad no pro- 
vision. Her perfect courtesy took no note 
of any professional resentment for what- 
ever harshness or littleness was encounter- 
ed by the woman physician of twenty years 
ago; and it has come to be fully recognized 
by her usefulness and her success in’ the espe- 
cial line of her profession; and her success in 
the special line of gynecology was due quite 
as much to the sympathy of the thorough 
woman as to the skill of the thorough prac- 
titioner. Mrs. Cleveland’s professional his- 
tory isa bridge between old medical tradi- 
tions and the new ethics which do not ex- 
clude women. She was a pioneer, and her 
life and death mark an epoch in medical 
history. 


~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


The New England Woman’s Hospital 
Fair netted $13,000. 


The next annual convention of the Indi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association will prob- 
ably be held at Kokomo. 


Special attention is called to the offer of 
$25 for the best Woman Suffrage play, 
which appears in our columns. 

Petitions for a Sixteenth Amendment 
should be sent as early as possible to Mrs. 
Sara Andrews Spencer, Washington, D. C. 














The legislature of New Zealand is leading 
the way for Woman Suffrage. See our ac- 
count of the recent discussion, published to- 
day. 

The Lyceum, in Somerville, New Jersey, 
has been discussing Woman’s Rights. 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Sam. C. 
Blackwell and others took the affirmative. 


The Jews feel the effect of the movement 
for women, and will bring their mothers 
aud female members from their accustomed 
seat behind the rail and out of sight, to sit 
in the pews with men. 


An original Christmas story, written ex- 
pressly for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL by Miss 
Gertrude F. Gilbert, of Chicago, entitled 
“The Little Pony who Wrought a Miracle 
of Good Cheer,” will appear in our paper of 
next week. 


In one seizure, at Rochester, N. Y., a few 
days since, Anthony Comstock, the agent of 
the Society which is making war upon ob- 
scene literature and pictures, captured over 
100,000 books and 1,000, 000 circulars, the 
property of a certain ‘‘doctor.” 


Nov. 23, was whipping day in New Cas- 
tle, Del., and nine convicts, six of them 





black, received at the hands of the sheriff 





rom ten to twenty lashes. A large crowd, 
as usual, assembled to look on, and the day 
was made a sort of local holiday. 

East Boston was favored last Thursday 
evening, with a lecture on Woman Suffrage 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. She was so 
logical as to disarm opponents, so fair as to 
banish prejudice, and so genial as to make 
friends of all her hearers. 

Miss Abby W. May can afford to take 
with equanimity her release from the duties 
of a member of the Boston School Board; 
but who shall console the parents, pupils 
and teachers for the loss of such service as 
she has rendered dnring the last three years? 
— Christian Register. 

A Cambridge lady has recently completed 
the painting on tiles of eleven scenes in the 
Legend of the Storks, for a house in Phila- 
delphia. It is to be set in the wall above 
the mantle-piece, and each scene covers 
three tiles. It is pronounced one of the 
best specimens of work of this class that 
has been seen in Boston. 

The members of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club who lately gave a reception to 
honor the birthday of Lucy Stone, were 
presented by her with photographs of her- 
self, beautifully executed by Notman, 9 
Boylston street. These artists have made 
excellent likenesses, five diTerent ones, and 
the ladies had their choice. 

“The Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” will hold its thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing in High School Hall and Mechanics 
Hall, Worcester, Dec. 26, 27 and 28, 1878. 
All the addresses will be made by men, and 
there is nothing in the ‘‘order of exercises” 
te indicate that any teacher is a woman. 
Men and brethren, why is this thus? 

The Utica (N. Y.) Republican contrasts 
Judge Kingman’s explicit testimony to the 
value of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
with the anonymous statement of a corre- 
spondent of the Springfield Republican that 
it is a failure, and says, ‘‘Until further 
proof to the contrary, we must accept Judge 
Kingman’s testimony in preference to the 
correspondent ‘incog.’”’ 

A sensation was caused in the Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., when Mrs. Louisa 
Stenton appeared to argue her own case. 
Some time ago she gave a mortgage for 
$3500 on her house in Second Place, to Wil- 
liam B. Bradbury, the piano manufacturer. 
The mortgage passed into the hands of Wil- 
liam B. Flack, who recently began fore- 
closure proceedings. Mrs. Stenton sub- 
mitted several affidavits, and also made an 
argument at some length. Judge Pratt ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the plaintiff. 

The Woman’s Tribune is the name of a 
paper established at Indianapolis. The ed- 
itors and proprietors are Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, and Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, It 
is ‘‘devoted wholly to the interests of Wo- 
man.” We had the pleasure of meeting 
both these ladies in their own well-ordered 
and pleasant home, and at the different ses- 
sions of the late meeting at Indianapolis. 
They are young, earnest, and heartily inter- 
ested in all that concerns the interests of 
women. The Woman’s Tribune is a four 
page weekly, and the price is $1.00 a year. 


The “‘ringing voice of an Octogenarian” 
is raised in the Utica (N. Y.) Republican 
affirming that the election of a majority of 
temperance men to our State Legislatures 
must precede avy effective prohibition of 
the importation and manufacture of intox- 
icating liquors, and that this never can be 
hoped for until Woman Suffrage is establish- 
ed.” Ali this may or may not be true. But 
the only true ground on which Woman 
Suffrage should be established isthe right of 
every citizen to a voice in making the laws, 
which affect the life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness of every man and every woman. 


President W. 8. Clark, of the Agricultu- 
ral College, is to leave Amherst again for a 
while, to become president of a floating col- 
lege, which is to make a voyage around the 
world. A fine iron steamship has been 
bought abroad, which will have every con- 
venience necessary for the comfort of 250 
students, who are to pay $2500 each for the 
trip. The vessel, the ‘‘General Werder,” is 
now in New York Harbor, where she will 
receive her outfit and be in readiness to sail 
on the first of next May. The party pro- 
pose to ‘‘do” the Continent; then to Egypt, 
and via the Suez Canal to India, China, and 
Japan; thence to San Francisco. 

The experiments which Professor Collier, 
chemist of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, is making in the manufacture 
of sugar from sorghum, will prove exceed- 
ingly interesting, and it is to be hoped event- 
ually profitable. That this country will 
produce sugar cheaply from the beet, we 
believe to be only a question of time; that 
some varieties of corn will yield satisfacto- 
ry results is possible. At any rate it is en- 
couraging to know that scientific inquiry is 
active in a department which has been sub- 
jected to no inconsiderable criticism, but 
which should and may redound to the ad- 
vantage of the agriculture and therefore of 
the wealth of the nation. Of the ability 
and energy of Professor Collier there is no 
doubt; and it will prove a very false econo- 
my if he is hampered permanently, as now, 
by the want of proper machinery for the 
conduct of his experiments. The object in 
view is certainly an important one. 
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SEX IN INDUSTRY. 

Last Monday, Rev. Joseph Cook. spoke 
upon this great question, in Boston, as fol- 
lows :— 

The fact has been officially ascertained 
that in this State the average pay for ten 
hours’ labor by a woman is eighty-two 
cents. It is the fortune of Massachusetts 
to have legalized more complete investiga 
tion concerning the condition of working 
women than any other Commonwealth 
known to history. The statement was late 
ly published in New York that a dozen 
shirts can be made to-day in that city for 
thirty-five cents, and the assertion was veri- 
fied by a letter from a female operative 
(Tribune, December 6). My object is not to 
direct your attention to the upper rank of 
female labor, but to those lower grades 
which you know must exist, if you take as 
authentic the official statistics. Averages 
could not be brought down so low were not 
the lower ranks extensive. It is out of the 
lowest ranks of low-paid female labor that 
some of the worst evils of cities arise. If 
ou continue to squeeze the heart of girl- 
ood by low wages, you must expect to 

find in the gutters of cities a good deal of 
red, clotted slime; and if you like to roll in 
it, remember that you have squeezed out 
the blood. [Applause.] With eyes open 
to notorious facts concerning low-paid fe- 
male labor, I have an indignation, at times, 
that would not appear sober if it were fairly 
expressed; and yet these statistics burn with 
a hotter fire than I have ever found in my 
own heart, and I believe that, if you fasten 
attention on them but for a moment, they 
will kindle their own fire in yours. 

1. These propositions represent the con- 
dition of Seakiun women in Massachu- 
setts :— 

(1.) In 1875, the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau received statements of personal 
earnings and expenses from 15,824 females 
depending for support upon daily wages. 

any more than 15,000 returns were re- 

ceived, but the board struck out of the ac- 
count all the statements that were in any 
way imperfect. Over 15,000 good ones re- 
mained, complete in every essential particu- 
lar. I undertake to say the world never saw 
as many budgets of poor working girls open- 
ed as were examined officially in this Com- 
monwealth in 1875. 

(2.) The average number of days these 
working women were employed in a year 
was 258. 

(3.) Their average earnings were eighty- 
two cents a day. They worked on the av- 
erage more than ten hoursa day; that is, 
more than sixty hours a week, 

(4.) Only one in a hundred owned a bouse. 

(5.) These females were paying on the av- 
erage $93 a year rent. 

(6.) The cost of living of the working 
women was reduced on the average to 
$182.86 a year. 

You are not interested in these figures? 
No, but they may be family statistics for 
your descendants! 

2. These propositions represent the con- 
dition of workingmen in Massachusetts :— 

(1.) In the year 1875 the same bureau re- 
ceived returns from 55.515 males engaged 
in the industries of this Commonwealth, 
and depending for their support upon daily 
wages. 

(2.) The average number of the days they 
were employed in the year was 241. 

(38.) Their average earnings were $2.01 a 
day, against 82 cents for women. 

(4) Only one in a hundred, however, 
owned a house. 

(5.) These males were paying on an aver- 
age $109 a year as rent. 

(6.) The cost of living of the workingmen 
was reduced on the average to $488.96 a 
year. 

Well, now, you say that it is useless to 
try to frighten an intelligent audience by 
mere averages, for of course there are a few 
poverty-stricken districts even in Massachu- 
setts; and that, by putting in the Cape and 
Nantucket, and all the rural districts, and 
by allowing workingmen and women to 
make their own reports, and by manipulat- 
ing the figures a little, these startling results 
can easily. be brought out. But here I hold 
in my hands the official report of your labor 
bureau for 1876, and in it these returns are 
arranged by counties (pp. 49-64). Remem- 
ber, also, that your bureau was honored by 
being appointed to the work of taking the 
decennial census in this Commonwealth. 
In 1875 the labor of the State census and 
that of the bureau of industry were conjoin- 
ed. There were returns obtained from em- 
ployers as well as from workingmen and 
working women, and here I have before me 
a table in which the employed and the em- 
ployers are quoted side by side (p. x.). Ac- 
cording to returns made by employers for 
mure than 250,000 employés, the average of 
yearly wages for the State is $413. Accord- 
ing to.returns made by the employed this av- 
erage is $418, slightly above the estimate 
made by the employers themselves. The 
coincidence of these two estimates, is one 
of the most striking things in this almost 
mathematically exact work of the honored 
chief of your labor bureau, Colonel Wright. 
Each set of these returns was made distinct 
from the other, and both refer to the same 
p2riod, the year ending May 1, 1875. 

But | turn now to a few details to con- 
vince you thatthe averages have not been 
manipulated. Here, for instance, is grand 
old Middiesex County, and I find that the 
average daily wages of Woman in 1875, in 
that favored tract of Massachusetts, were 
e'ghty-two certs; that the number of days 
$1e was employed, on the average, was 270; 
and that the annual cost of her living was 
reduced to $178.82. 1 turn to Hampshire 
County, in the middle region of the Con- 
necticut valley in Massachusetts, and find 
that the average daily wages of Woman was 
seventy-eight cents. She was employed 
there 260 days in the year. The cost of liv- 
ing was reduced to $169. I turn to Hamp- 
den County, on the fat meadows of the low- 
er Connecticut valley in this State, and 
find women earning only ninety-nine cents 
on theaverage, and employed only 172 days 
in a year, and the cost of her living reduced 
to $192 I turn to Essex County, the north. 
east county of this Commonwealth, and 

find the average daily earnings of women 
eighty-nine cents only. She was employed 


257 days of the year, and the cost of her 
living was reduced to $203. I turn to 
Berkshire County, on the hills that look 
into the Hudson valley. and find Woman’s 
average earnings seventy-two cents only. 
She was employed 266 days, and the cost of 
living was reduced to $180.82. I turn to 
Barnstable;County, which you say, by being 
thrown in with the — estimate reduces 
the average, and I find that there the daily 
earnings of Woman were sixty-six cents, 
that she was employed 204 days, and that 
the cost of living was $130. 1 turn to Suf- 
folk County, and find the average earnin 
seventy-one cents; the number of days 298; 
and the cost of living $184 only. 

It is truly astounding to me to find public 
sentiment slumbering over facts like these, 
with the additional certainty before it that 
New England isa factory and is likely to 
be so more and more. 

The center of territory in Massachusetts 
is within the limits of Worcester, on the 
easterly side, near Lake Quinsigamond, 
But where is the center of population? Is 
it Framingham? Is it Lake Cochituate? 
The north and south line which cuts the 
population of Massachusetts in halves passes 
easterly of a point midway between Harvard 
Univefsity and the West Boston bridge. 
The east and west line dividing the popula- 
tion into equal portions passes through the 
South Boston end of the Federal Street 
bridge. The two lines intersect at a point 
not two miles west of the State House. This, 
according to the State documents, was the 
center of population in 1865. [Abstract of 
the census of 1865, with remarks on the 
same and supplementary tables, prepared 
under the direction of Oliver Warner, Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, p. 274.] The 
centralization of wealth is even more re- 
markable than that of the population. The 
census everywhere reveals the fact that, 
through the aid of the wonderful increase 
of all means of intercommunication, the 
change which is constantly giving greater 
and greater power to cities, this added 
weight of the Atlantic slope of the State is’ 
chiefly an effect of the extraordinary growth 
of the manufacturing centers of eastern 
Massachusetts. Of these, Boston itself is 
one. I must be pardoned for considering it 
a suggestive circumstance that, in spite of 
the remarkable advances of central and 
western Massachusetts, the circumscribing 
line drawn from the State House, and con- 
taining half the population of the Common- 
wealth, has contracted its radius ten miles 
in fifty years. All eastern Massachusetts 
isa factory. In 1865, more than one-half 
of the population of Massachusetts, seven- 
tenths of the personal property, and two- 
thirds of the real estate, were situated with- 
in twenty-five miles of the State House 
at Boston! [Ibid., p. 275.] In the five 
years since these astonishing estimates were 
made, Lynn has increased thirty-six per 
cent in population, Lawrence thirty-two, 
Lowell thirty-one, Haverhill nineteen and 
Fall River forty. 

Here is the incoming of an Atlantic tide. 
It is the roar of the industrial conditions of 
Old England coming into New England. I 
have lived for months within hearing of the 
roar of the ocean, and have looked daily 
upon the coming in of the vast tides. It is 
little to say that I profess to have lived also 
within hearing of the roar of the human 
ocean which beats on the Atlantic slope of 
New England; and to have looked frequent- 
ly upon the coming in of these vast tides. 
Imagine the magnificent coast-line from 
Newfoundland to New York beaten in all 
its coves and headlands by incoming Atlan- 
tic waves. A feeble occupation this, com- 
pared with imagining the same coast, beat- 
en, as it is, in all its coves and headlands, 
and likely to be beaten more and more fu- 
riously as the years pass, by these incoming 
human tides, and more and more complica- 
ted industrial conditions. Not discuss 
those conditions! Not secure the best life 
that can be secured for the millions whose 
future is now being largely determined by 
the precedents which are to be set in the 
period of transition New England is pass- 
ing! Not turn public discussion and legis- 
lation early to the solution of problems 
more vital than any others in the secular 
life of New England, and sure to become 
more and more complicated as the tides 
rise higher! He who says this is likely to 
be as little regarded as the rattling of rushes 
before the coming in of an Atlantic surge. 
Discussing sex in industry, I have placed 
in contrast the condition of workingmen 
and that of workingmen ip the most fortu- 
nate commonwealth of the globe, to show 
ws what happens in favorable conditions. 

hat if I were to go to Prussia? What if 
l were to go toEngland? My topic touches 
the whole range of capital and labor from 
the Ural mountains to the Pacific seas, and 
I am here speaking at a great disadvantage 
by the use of Massachusetts statistics. I 
must employ them, if I am to speak defi 
nitely, for they are the only good statistics 
of this kind in the world. So has European 
sentiment, so has even English sentiment, 
slumbered over this topic that to day you can- 
not find authority for making statements as 
definite asthese concerning the worgingmen 
and women of Pfussia and of England. 
There is now in circulation a memorial to 
Congress and the President asking that statis- 
tics like these be given usin the next nation- 
al census, for all the United States; and 
may God give success to that petition! 

3. Itis evident from these contracted prop- 
ositions that unsupported and unmarried 
women are often so illy paid that with ten 
hours labor a day they barely escape star- 
vation, and do not escape illness and debt, 
and can lay up nothing for marriage, or for 
seasons when employment is not obtainable. 

4. In cases where female labor earns $6, 
$10, or sometimes $15 a week, it is from 
sixteen to thirty-four weeks of the year 
only that these wages are earned. 

it never will happen to you to forget the 
distinction between fluctuating and uninter- 
rupted iadustries, if you have had a little 
experience in secking yr hn te A 
good place obtained is not always kept for 
a year. Indeed, the uncertainty of employ- 
ment is one of the things most discouraging 
to female labor. You know that Woman 
is not Man’s equal, quite, in pushing her 





own interests among rough people. She 
must go about, often alone, and seek occu- 


ation, and there is not everywhere a Young 
Voman’'s Christian Association to help her 
into business. Even if such an association 
exists 1t cannot always supply what is want- 
ed. A woman, a a woman, a girl, 
must get her own place often and again; and 
when she has obtained it, she may be in 
some fine industry where the fashions 
change, and where, in less than half a year, 
anew set of fashions come in, and the trade 
has to wait for orders. Many of our great 
industries can not accumulate stock and 
sell it without great risk. Iron ore is al- 
ways worth something; cotton cloth does 
not go out of fashion. But your fine bon- 
nets, your fine embroidery, your ready-made 
clothing, your finest articles of female ap- 
parel change their fashions, and cannot be 
safely accumulated in advance. They are 
produced in, and they produce the fluctuat- 
ing industries. If it is your business, as it 
is mine, to study the political economy of 
cities, you will fasten attention upon the 
distinction between the fluctuating and the 
uninterrupted industries as explaining a 
large amount of the distress which comes 
upon female operatives in our great towns 
Their business is not steady. When manu 
facturers tell you that $10 and $15 a week 
are paid to the best female operative, you 
must ask how. many weeks a year these 
wages are received. Here I have statistics 
which show in detail that very considerable 
sums must be earned in some way outside 
of factory work, if female operatives in fluc- 
tuating trades are to make the year’s ends 
meet. That matter has been investigated 
in this State. It is fully ascertained that in 
most cases, unless these operatives who are 
thrown out of employment by the lulls in a 
fluctuating industry, get something else to 
do, they cannot support themselves, even at 
the low average cost of living. If they do 
not obtain some other employment, ae 
suffer, or fallin debt, and may approach 
starvation, because in these brisk periods it 
is impossible to earn enough to keep body 
and soul together through the whole year. 

Let it be understood constantly that 1 do 
not assail manufacturers as a class. I am 
utterly without partisan feeling concerning 
capital and labor. But there are establish- 
ments in this city where young women are 
sometimes discharged in a body and un- 
skilled young women brought in because 
they can be had cheaper. Skilled female 
operatives, who have supported themselves 
during the time when they were learning a 
trade, are apt to demand higher wages; but 
some machines can be run by comparatively 
unskilled persons; light work can be done 
by girls, and it happens in third and fourth- 
rate factories, even under the shadow of 
the State House, that skilled girls are drop- 
ped because their wages are too high, and 
unskilled brought in, so that these short 
seasons are thus further shortened. 

Every day there come to me in my study 
of this theme illustrations of the physical 
limitations of women. You know that in 
many manufacturing establishments a girl 
must be on her feet from morning to night. 
Indeed, in some shops of retail business, 
the female clerks must be on their feet most 
of the time. It is against the rule to sit 
down in some establishments. I read in 
this document lying in that chair (report of 
labor bureau for 1871, p 205), printed under 
official authority, of a girl in this city who 
was kept measuring cotton cloth from 
morning till night, and at last dropped in a 
fainting fit. ‘It was three quarters of an 
hour before the girl was able to resume ber 
work, and for this loss of time her employ- 
er deducted a quarter of a day’s wages.” 
(Cries of “Shame,” and a general expres- 
sion of contempt.) 

5. During the acquisition of skill in any 
trade the working girl must usually support 
herself. 

6. She is required by public law to be at 
school until she is fifteen, and is graduated 
without training in any industrial employ- 
ment. 

7. Developing schools and school-shops 
should be open to girls as well as boys. 

8. But the girl is always less incited by 
self interest than the boy to learn a trade, 
for at marriage she expects, as the boy does 
not, to make occupation conform to that of 
the person married, 

Flora McFlimsy, who has nothing to 
wear, is only a little more foolish and crim- 
inal than Bridget, if the latter is allowed by 
her own pride to cast herself upon the world 
without knowing how to do anything. But 
it is not the pride of Flora McFlimsy that 
is chiefly to blame, but our own omission of 
the proper training of girls to industry. 

e take the boy and the girl from the 
father and mother up to the age of fifteen, 
and insist that the child shall be at school, 
and then we give back both so poorly edu- 
cated that they find little or nothing to do, 
and, if they were left alone, would not have 
much to wear. You approved the other 
day, here, my proposition, when it was as- 
serted that school shops and the developing- 
school are a proper crown for childrens 
rights in the trades Well, now, if they 
are a proper crown for boys’ rights, they 
are for girls’; and yet I recognize the fact 
constantly that the girl cannot be helped as 
much as the boy. She never will be as en- 
thusiastic as a boy in learning a trade, sim- 
ply because she does not expect to be inde- 
pendent in its practice. Nevertheless, it is 
a public shame for us to send out of com- 
mon schools young girls above all manual 
labor, and fit only for the drawing-room, 
and utterly unskilled in anything that would 
bring them a dollar. (Applause.) I would 
have the girl so brought up in school, that 
when she leaves it she may not be above 
manual occupation. and may not be so un- 
skilled as to be unworthy of employment. 
(Applause. ) 

9 Woman hasin general more pride of 
appearance than man, and, if in poor dress, 
is less exsily than man drawn into the even- 
ing schoo! the lecture-room and the church. 

Discussing the condition of thousands 
now in New England, and keeping before 
you the future prospects of far larger num- 
bers yet to arrive here on the shore of being, 
Iam endeavoring to state in logical order 
the circumstances which determine the con- 
dition of the working-girl and working-wo- 
man in manufacturing populations. 





10. In the working-room, the girl cannot 
always choose her companions. In the fluc- 





tuating industries the @oor through which 
operatives are admitted to work-rooms is 
not a moral sieve. 

11. The perils of work-rooms where un- 
sifted, fluctuating and floating populations 
are crowded together under careless over- 
seers will often be great for young men and 
boys, and especially great for women, 
young women and girls, who constitute 
more than half of average operative popula- 
tians. 

12. A floating is usually a more or less 
homeless population, and so is less under 
the influence of family police than a station- 
ary population. 

13. Neither boarding-houses nor churches 
can do as much for a floating as for a resi 
dent population. 

What do I want? Why, perhaps you will 
let me assert that if I had a sister I should 
be very reluctant to put her into a room, 
say twenty by thirty feet square, filled with 
floating operatives in a fluctuating trade. 
Why should I be thus reluctant: Because 
1 have seen repeatedly in this Common- 
wealth three, four or five young women in 
a room with fifteen or twenty men, and 
have had the best reason to know that, as 
the machinery did not make noise enough 
to prevent conversation, the effect of pro- 
fanity and utterly vile talk was as demoral- 
izing and poisonous as might naturally be 
expected. If there be an evil girl there she 
may do immense harm. If I hadason I 
should not like to put him in that room. I 
have talked with many manufacturers on 
this theme, and never met a man of the first 
rank, managing his business in the Christian 
way, who did not say that this is an evil and 
can easily be avoided. It can be diminished 
by securing fair oversight of the rooms. 
It is not always necessary to mingle the 
sexes; perhaps sometimes it must be done, 
but most manufacturers tell me that there 
can be a clean system of managing these 
work-rooms. I know how many exigen- 
cies arise in labor, and how you cannot 
make up what is called a team in certain 
processes of industry, without mingling 
female and male labor; but in genera] there 
may be two sets of workrooms, and such 
oversight that this difficulty may be im- 
mensely lessened. 

When I go to physicians in manufactur- 
ing towns and ask what is the moral effect 
of careless factory arrangements, I obtain 
replies that cannot be made public. Go to 
the best factory physicians in New England, 
where the floating populations are largest— 
I am weighing all my words—and they will 
tell you that some of the perils notorious in 
seaport towns are likely to arise in every 
quarter where thousands of people float in 
and float out, without homes, and are massed 
face to face in these work-rooms of the fac- 
tories of the fluctuating trades. 

Ominous enough in itself, the historic 
reputation of congregated labor is yet 
more ominous from the most important cir- 
cumstances that many vast branches of 
manufactures belong to the fluctuating 
rather than to the uninterrupted industries; 
and must, on that account, give rise in large 
towns to large fluctuating populations. The 
perils of congregated labor in large towns 
are large enough; but the perils of congre- 
gated labor in large towns with large float- 
ing populations have an established name 
that makes it impossible to speak too strong- 
ly of the worth of family life as a moral po- 
lice in society. ° 

He who comes home at night to a circle 
that knows him well and watches his daily 
course, hasa kind of daily appearance to 
make before amoral tribunal. The bliss 
of the home affections is a shield from vice, 
not only because it is bliss, but because it 
makes any conduct that needs concealment 
from the moral tribunal of the most inti- 
mate circle as painful as the bliss of ingenu- 
ousness and trust is great. 

From side to side of the globe every place 
where a large floating population congre- 
gates is found to be a stormy moral coast. 
n face of universa! experience I need not 
pause to prove the moral perils of homeless- 
ness. Those centres in New England where 
large floating populations gather will al- 
ways be found to exhibit peculiar moral 
perils. 

All the more to be honored and trusted 
for their endurance of the breakers, is that 
percentage of most worthy people to be 
found in every floating population. Not 
only am I aware of the existence of hun- 
dreds of excellent people in floating popu- 
lations, but also of the duty of receiving 
these with especia! cordiality to our hearts 
and homes. But in a large town there is 
in a floating population not only an inter- 
mixture of the thoughtless and giddy, and 
falling, but, further down, and most to be 
feared, a percentage of the thoroughly bad. 
Men and women who have the worst rea- 
sons for leading a floating life need not be 
mauy in any floating population to do im- 
mense mischief. New England is not so 
saintly in her cities that she can afford to 
forget that the exigencies of trade, and the 
wonderful growth of the means of intercom- 
munication, have brought into some of her 
inland large towns evils thoroughly analo- 
gous to the old and traditional evils of sea- 
ports, All kindsof people gather in fluctu- 
ating industries. In a large city, in a float- 
ing population, it is not incautious to ask, 
not every tenth man, but every tenth man 
who pretends to a peculiar interest in your 
affairs, Have you ever been in jail? (Laugh- 
ter.) Every great city is a collection of 
camps. He who knows one stratum of the 
society only, does not know the city. He 
who knows dissipated Paris does not know 
Paris, but only a particular camp in Paris. 
So of New York and London, and Berlin, 
and every lesser town in its proportion. 
The moral perils of homelessnes added to 
the perils of this bad per centage from out 
side, put the solemn duty upon the resident 
population of these stormy moral coasts, to 
throw the mora] lighthouses of church li- 
brary and school, but especially the light- 
houses of right industrial arrangements, far 
out upon the edges of the reefs. 

I have not suffered —— to take up a 
theme so complicated and weighty without 
an extended and most serious attention to 
it, not as exhibited in hooks merely, but as 
seen in the swarming life of manufacturing 
towns; not as seen in the opinions of this 
class of men or of that, but as seen by men 











who have the most different interests in- 

volved concerning it, and the most widely 
separated points of view. have been 
through more than a few of your factories 
I have conversed with a large number of 
your leading manufacturers. I have con. 
sulted carefully with many working-men, 

14. The proposition I defend is that the 
working class of the manufacturing centres 
of New England have a right to ask of the 
employing class that the moral perils of the 
work-rooms, under the factory system 
shall be made, for themselves and for their 
children, as few and small as possible. 

There is afoul and there is a clean system 
of work-room management in factories en. 
gaged in fluctuating industries and likely to 
have many changeable operatives. ~ To 
speak at once to the point, there are work. 
rooms in which men and women, boys and 
girls, gathered in large part at random out 
of a floating population, are sandwiched 
together like herrings in a box; and, unin. 
terrupted by the noise of machinery, it js 
not infrequently tobacco smoke, profanity 
and foul talk from morning to night! I am 
not speaking of cotton factories, nor of 
establishments in which the noise of ma- 
chinery prevents free conversation between 
operatives. But in factories of many other 
kinds it is notoriously easy for a few foul 
mouths, not hard to be found in a floating 
population, to corrupt a whole room. The 
herring-box system I call a foul system. 

Foul mouths in factories are so well 
known that the expression is almost a prov- 
erb. There are numerous and most honor- 
able exceptions, especially in the factories 
managed on the clean system; but you 
would think me ill acquainted with ‘the 
most essential parts of the subject I discuss 
if I did not refer to what the best class of 
workingmen and working women speak of 
to me at every street corner. 

I have sometimes seen four or five young 
women, crowded into the same room with 
twenty-five or thirty men; or three working 
thus; or two, or one. I do not assert that 
a a oy of mouths are foul in the facto- 
ries; but I deliberately make myself respon- 
sible for the public assertion that a father 
who wishes the welfare of his daughter can- 
not be expected to put her into factory life 
in a large proportin of the work-rooms in 
the fluc: uating trades. Thereis no saying 
more Ccoummon among operatives, than that 
a father does not like to put his daughter 
or son into mary of the factories. The 
common and permanent opinion as to what 
the answer would be to the question, Would 
you put your own daughter into work-rooms 
managed on such a system? is atest of the 
character of that system. A management 
in respect to which the answer to this ques- 
tion is notoriously and always ‘‘No,” I call 
afoul system. PerhapsI have put more 
than a hundred times this question, or its 
equivalent, and have been answered invari- 
ably in exactly these words, or their equiva- 
lent: ‘‘Before putting my daughter into 
work-rooms managed on that system, I 
would see her, in some other place, work 
her fingers to the bone!” This is a terrible 
condemnation of a system wholly unnecessa- 
ry in itself; affecting. here and elsewhere, a 
vast operative population; and likely to af- 
fect a population larger and larger. 

On the other hand, as the example of 
many of the largest factories abundantly 
proves, there is a clean system of work- 
room management in the fluctuating indus- 
tries. In one of the best factories within a 
dozen miles of this platform, I have seen 
the sexes in separate rooms everywhere from 
basement to roof. Where this arrangement 
is made, and care is taken to appoint men 
of irreproachable character to oversee the 
work-rvoms of the men, and women of ir- 
reproachable character to oversee the work- 
rooms of the women, the answer to the test 
question is different. 1 have information 
as to single rooms, in which there is every 
reason to believe the moral condition is 
good, because care has been taken as to the 
moral character of overseers; and, as to 
others, in which there is every reason to be 
lieve the moral character is bad, because 
there has been carelessness as to the moral 
character of overseers. 

When the character of a floating popula- 
tion, the effect of the floating on the resident 
population, the ioflammability of human 
nature, the immense numbers likely to be 
affected by the varied influences of the 
work-room arrangements, are kept in view, 
all that can be said in respect to the foul 
system, is simply that capitalists and man- 
ufacturers ought to have sense enough not 
to adopt it. One hardly feels like offering 
arguments in the case. It is, however, as a 
temporary arrangement, though not as a 
permanent, slightly cheaper to manage on 
the careless system thin on the careful. 
There is, too, now and then, a man of the- 
ory, or some 

‘*Lily-handed, snow-banded, dilettante”’ 
critic, knowing nothing of manufactures, 
who overlooking the immense Gistinctions 
between the influences of the sexes on each 
other in the parlors of good society, or in a 
high school, for example, and their influen- 
ces on each other in these rooms, filled from 
a floating population without any careful 
sifting of character at the doors, judges on 
general principles, without having examined 
the case in actual life, that the mingling of 
the sexes in these work rooms from ee 
to night may be an excellent thing. An 
there are others, who, judging from some 
exceptional instance or instances, where the 
character of those engaged in particular 
rooms, has been particularly good, and the 
overseers men of irreproachable character, 
and the sexes mingled to apparent advan- 
tage, think that this is the best general rule 
for the large, floating population of the 
manufacturing centers of fluctuating trades, 
present and future, in New England and 
elsewhere. 

It is found by experience, that it is in the 
work-rooms that a young woman, coming 
into the fluctuating trades and not resisting, 
as, thank God, hundreds and thousands do 
resist, the morally, unhealthful influences, 
looses that natural shyness and modesty 
which are her charm, and gradually ac 
quires a repulsive boldness. Suppose that 
a young woman falls into both an illy regu- 
lated boarding-house, and a room of un- 
healthful moral couditions in a factory. 
Which will do the more harm? Which 
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will begin the harm? Where will the first 
indentation of ill occur? Evidently she can 
choose her companions to a great extent in 
the boarding house; and, if she is of high 
principle, will choose the best she can, But 
she cannot choose her company in the work 
room. She must there breathe the atmos- 
phere of the company eight or ten hours a 
day. She may, in a large measure, choose 





her own Company in the former, except for | 


perhaps an hour a day. Further on in the 
history of deterioration, the illy regulated 
boarding house, and the street school, may 
strip the flesh from the peach, but the down 
of the peach was brushed away in the work- 
rooms. This is found to be the history of 
the case in tracing almost any individual 
example of deterioration. 

The chances in any fluctuating trade in a 
large town, are extraordinarily great, that 
bad men and bad women will occasionally 
be found in the work-rooms; and these 
chances arise from the four circumstances: 
(1) That the door of entrance to the work- 
rooms is not, and, on account of the num- 
ber of changeable operatives, is not likely 
soon to be made, a moral sifting machine; 
(2) that the industry is likely to have each 
year, two brisk and often painfully hurried 
periods, and two of comparative inactivity; 
(3) that the percentage of operatives change- 
able within the year is large on account of 
these fluctuations, and is often estimated to 
be thirty-three per cent of the whole number; 
(4) that, on account of the fluctuations of 
the industry, the floating population is large, 
and itis out of this population, itself not sift- 
ed that operatives, in the hurried periods of 
work, are taken into the work-rooms through 
a door that is not a sieve. 

Already New England has many cities 
with a population of five or seven or ten 
thousand, swirling in or out of each of them, 
according as business is at its brisk period 
or at its lulls. How large will that popula- 
tion bein fifty years? How large in ahun- 
dred? Iam in New England but for a mo- 
ment; but I profess to care enough for it to 
keep fifty and a hundred years of its future 
in view, and to put at hazard any populari- 
ty I may or might have, by asking you to 
meet, as men, the complicated problems of 
your vast industries. Whois the man and 
where is the man, who will say that you 
can have a tide of ten or fifteen thousand 
people swirling in and out of a city like this 
and no moral perils arise, no sediment be 
stirred, no grave responsibilities laid upon 
those whose busiress is the floodgate through 
which these tides must mingle with the oth- 
er tides of the population? 

At the best, the filter that you can pro- 
vide for the tides will be ineffective enough; 
but to say that there is need of no filter, 
that you may safely take the chances of 
careless factory arrangements being con 
tinued, is to say what time will disprove. 
If the present careless factory arrangements 
are continued fifty years, your floating pop- 
ulation in many manufacturing centers will 
be full of moral ulcers. Lazarus will lie 
at the gate of Dives in New England, and 
he will be full of sores. I throw my whole 
weight into the scale against the continu- 
ance of these careless arrangements. I 
know that the American Lazarus may to- 
morrow, or in the next generation, become 
a Dives, as the European may not; but, in 
spite of American institutions, the day is 
coming, unless factory life is studied and 
adjusted most carefully, when here and 
throughout New England, of which the 
whole Atlantic slope is a factory, Lazarus 
will lie at the gate of Dives. 

Why discuss this subject publicly? Be- 
cause only a powerful public sentiment will 
correct the evil. In what method will pub- 
lic sentiment aid? Itis not difficult to point 
out the steps. Let it be made socially as 
unpopular for a man to manage a factory 
on a careless system and mutilate souls, as 
to manage a railway on a careless system 
and mutilate bodies. Then the better class 
of men will be influenced. Let a majority, 
thus gradually won. set right fashions, and 
even the money-gripes, and men lower 
down, will be reached. Business is a regi- 
ment. For industrial reasons men must 
keep step with each other init. Leta ma- 
jority of the board of trade of any city set 
right business fashions, and the inferior men 
who care only for money are usually brought 
sooner or later to respect the step of the 
regiment. 

f inks and silks must be packed together, 


they ought to travel inseparate cases, {Ap- 
plause. : 
15. nder this combination of industrial 


and moral perils, the working girl must bear 
also the perils to health arising from the 
physical limitations of Woman’s nature. 

16. The statistics of infamy prove that 
most fallen women have been tempted to 
their fall by their poverty. 

It is impossible to deny that one of the 
forces which pushes women toward the pit 
of physical death, and also toward that of 
moral death, is low wages. [Applause.] I 
am not alone in that opinion. It is the 
opinion of your labor bureau. It is the 
opinion of the best politicians in this State. 
It is the opinion of the soundest parts of our 
industrial populations. It is the opinion of 
many a pastor in a manufacturing town. 
For evident reasons these subjects cannot 
well be discussed in detai] in the pulpit 
without dividing churches. This fact does 
not prevent preachers from studying them 
thoroughly, discussing them in private, and 
wielding all the apparatus of the church fit- 
ly to save floating populations. Nothing 
brings the operative class to church more 
quickly than some discussion there of their 
interests. If topics like these are not to be 
taken up often in the pulpit, they can in 
many churches, at least, occasionally be 
discussed there, or in public halls, It ought 
to be shown by the ministry of New Eng- 
land that the great wheel of the factory 
(oes not turn the pulpit. [Loud applause. ] 
The bondage of the pulpit, I believe, is not 
very great now. We can defend justice and 
retain our parishes; but the day may come 
when, unless we defend justice early, we 
capnot defend it and retain our places, or 
retain united congregations. The expedi- 
ency of discussing these topics, results from 
‘he growth of manufacturing populations 
n New England; and the use demagogues 
are already swift to make of the accumula- 
‘ng explosive social materials. Both the 
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trenches of death, the moral and the physi- 
cal, will be filled oftenerand oftener, unless 
the topic of wages is discussed sharply, pub- 
licly, resolutely, defiantly. 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman satin unwomanly rags 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch, stitch, stich, 
Seain and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 

Eighty-two cents a day for female labor 
in Massachusetts, emphasize even these 
well-known lines of Thomas Hood :— 

Work, work, work, 
And my labor never flags, 
And what are its wages? a bed of etraw, 
A crust of bread—and rags; 
That shattered roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
Would that these tones could reach the rich. 
[Hood—‘*The song of the Shirt.” 


LADIES’ OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 
When any one tells you that my Joots never wear 


out, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; vse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SaMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS, 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 

3mo47. 





A complete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


DIARIES 


FOR 1879. 
MISS BATES 


Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
constructed on Hygienic principles. clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
outfits made, or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists, corsets orfunder-vests at herroums, Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to merit a share of patronage. 

129 Tremont St, Room 7. 


: ar, Vastetins of Go o> 
brate arcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Cliristmas and New 

’ Year's Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3 cents to $ieach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Will grow and blossom if you use 


GERMAN PLANT FOOD, 


Over 6000 boxes sold; people are pleased with it: 

clean as sugar; awarded a diploma at the Mechanics’ 

fa by druggists, grocers 

and dealers in fancy goods. Lady age ts wanted in 
every town. Cc. W. GUY, Sole Manufacturer. 

514t 33 Redford St., Boston. 
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SARDS. 

















LAP A most convenient article for 

oF writing upon when held in the 

lap. Prices 60 cents each, up- 

at —yyq wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 





FOLDING CHAIRS, 
For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


Gold pens faa _—— 

. Rubber Pencils an en- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 

Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 





ALBUMS. 


Goldis's: worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 








ly outfit free. Ad’rs TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. 





(ie EF'or Decem ber..£! 
1879—PRICE REDUCED—81.50 
THE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
Readers Superbly Illustrated. Send 10cents fora 
specimen copy and Premium-List. Subscribe now, 
and get last number of this year Free. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., 
3w48 Boston Mass. 


JI. J ay Gould. 


Specialties in Pictures and Fancy Goods, Gift 
Cards, Embossed and Scrap Pictures, Frames, Panels, 
etc., etc. 10 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
MASS. 3w49 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ROCK OF AGES. 


By Aveustus Montacuz Tortapy. Rightly 
esteemed “One of the brightest gems of Christian 
harmony.’’ Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humparey, 
avd issued uniform with the other books of this 
successful series, viz.: *“O Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Prond!” “Nearer my God to Thee,” 
“Abide with Me.”’ Small 4to, English cloth, full 
gilt. Price reduced to $1.50 each. 


MOTHER-PLAY. 


By FREDERICK FropEt (the father of Kindergagten). 
Translated from the original by Miss JosEPHINE 
Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwieut. With ro | full 
page illustrations, and a great number of original 
German Kindergarten songs with English words. 
It is a novel and complete assistant to the mother, 
and an endless source of amusement to the child. 
Royal quarto, price $2.00. 


MEG, A PASTORAL; AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Mrs. Zape. B. Gustarson, whose ms are fa- 
miliar to the readers of Harper's Magazine, and 
many others. ‘“‘Meg,” the leading poem of this 
volume, is now published for the first time. 16mo, 
cloth $1.50. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK 
WINDOW. 


By James M Batxey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 
“They All Do it,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A WOMAN’S WORD, 


AND HOW SHE KEPTIT By Virernta F, Towns- 
END, author of “That Queer Girl,” “Only Girls,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IKE PARTINGTON. 


The Adventures of a human boy and his friends. By 
B. P. SuittaBer (Mrs. Partington). Small 4to, 
fully illustrated, price $1.25. 


LIVE BOYS; 

OR, CHARLEY AND NASHO IN TEXAS. As 
told by Charley. Edited by AnTHuR MorEcamp. 

16 mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


DONALD'S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By Gen. O. O. Howarp, U.S. A., 16 mo, cloth illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


PIZARRO; 

HIS ADVENTURES AND CONQUESTS. By Geo. 
M. Tow.se. Uniform with Vasco Da Gama. 16 
mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


Sopnize May's New Book. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Being the third volume of FLaxre FRizz_e 
Srorizs. 75 cents each. 

1, FLAXIE FRizz.e. 2. Docror Papa. 
3. LirrLe PircHers. 


NURSERY RHYMES, 


AND MELODIES OF MOTHER GOOSE. With fifty 
full page illustrations, white figures on a blac 
ground, drawn by J. F. Goopriper. 4to, cloth, 
75 cents; boards 50 cents; uniform with “Mother 
Goose in Black,” by the same artist, published last 
year. 


WORDSWORTH. 


A Biographic and Aisthetic Study. By George H. 
CaLveRT, author of ‘Charlotte von Stein,” ‘Life 
of Reubens,” “Life and Works of Goethe,” ‘“Es- 
says Zsthetical,” etc. l6mo, cloth, with fine por- 
trait, $1.50. 


A PAPER CITY. 
A Novel. By D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 


An illustrated volume of original music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite compo- 
ser for the young, Mrs. ELizapeta Parsons Goop- 
Rich. 8vo, boards, $1.00. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


. Beauti ful Gift-Books. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


An exquisite Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ad- 
mirably illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, o 
tree calf, $8. 

“One of the most welcome gift-book’s of the sea- 
son.”’"—New York Mail 

“This beautiful book,—beautifui to the eye and 
beautiful to the heart.""— The Congregationalist Bos 


| UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
Mrs. Stowe’s wor'd-famons story, in a new and 
beautiful form, with red-line border, over 100 Ilustra- 
tions, an Introduction (of 30 pages), and a Bibliogra- 
phy of all its editions and translations. A most in- 
teresting book in a very attractive form. Cloth, ful] 
gilt, $3.50; half calf, $6 50; morocco, or tree calf, $8. 


PLAY-DAYS. 


Stories for Children. By Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
‘“Deephaven.”” $1 50. 

‘As delightful stories as ever gladdened the juven- 
ile girl-heart. The holidays are close at hand, and if 
Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of ‘Play-Days’ in 
apy household where there is a little girl, he isn’t the 
kind of Santa Claus we take him for.’’—| Boston 
Transcript. 


THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


Excellent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, an enter- 
taining Cover, just A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR 
A BOY OR GIRL. $1 50. 

THE BODLEY FAMILY. 
delightful Story. $150. 

THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
81 fine Pictures—a book full of good Stories. $1 50. 

“‘Bodley Books’’ make Christmas very merry. 


“MOTHER GOOSE” in Colors. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, very full collec- 
tion, with account of Goose Family. 

Eight Brilliant Colored Pictures, and a very attrac- 
tiveCover. $300. 

“Certainly we do not recall a more sumptuous edi- 
tion.”"— The Nation (New York.) 


A STORY OF A CAT. 


Is a most taking and delicious bit of humor let loose, 
and will be enjoyed over and over by children of all 
ages, says The Christian Register. $100. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 


From Chaucer tothe Present Time (1350-1878.) Edited 
by James T. Fieips and Epwin P. Wurppte. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 1028 pages, with Heliotype Portraits of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$6.50. Half Calf, $10; Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 

Avery appropriate gift fora clergyman, teacher, 
professional man, or any intelligent person who can 
appreciate the best of British poetry. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
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Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 38m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children’s 


Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 


given to Children’s Millinery. 
28 Winter St,, Boston. Rooms 22&23. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, ltooms 28 & 29. 3m44 
ANNIE T. FOGG 
a . >] 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Hee 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co,, 

6 East Lith St,,.N.Y¥.City. 


"For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 





~ POCKET 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


PSs ; ° 
Dp pape My, 
COC ii 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


~ PMGOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
UD Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and¢ eceive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars ae to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
= One of the most omens assort- 
ments of Blank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at onr store. Journals, Led- 
gers. Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Nete Books for Stua- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 
ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 





Holiday Music Books! 


Ch s t C 1 Now isthe 
JOTISLMAaAS VATOIS, time to*de- 
gin to practice CHRistmas Music, We recommend: 
Dressler’s Christmas Chimes (20 cents). 20 beautiful 
and easy Anthems, or Howard’s Ten Christmas Car- 
ols, (20 cents) or Howard's Eleven Christmas Car- 
ols (20 cents), or Christmas Voices, (15 cents), 15 
Carols by Waterbury; or Christmas Selections, ($4. 
per hundred) containing Five choice pieces. A val- 
uable book is Christmas Carols, Old and New, (40 
cents); also 100 other Single Carols, (5 to 10 cents.) 

($1.25) by L. O. 


* 

ch Offering. Emerson, has 
6 Christmas Anthems, and also“a complete set of 
Anthems and Chants for all the Festivals and Servi- 
ces of the year. A fine book, 


By Satnt-Saen es, ($1.00), isa Christmas 
Noel. ORATORIO 


The School Song Book 


(60 cents), by C. Everest, is an ent boo 
for Girls’ High or Normal Schools, or for Seminaries. 
Good instructions and very good music. 


Enliven your fingers for Christmas playing by prac- 
ticing MEASON'S PIANOFORTE TECH- 
NICS, ($2.50), the best Finger Gymnasium known. 


Music Teachers will Do Well 
TO USE 
For Piano Scholars, 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics 


($2.50) a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 
nical Exercises, which may be expanded to many 
thousands, if desired. Admurably prepared by Wa. 
MASON, assisted by W. 8. B. Matthews. 


For Organ Scholars, 


Clarke’s Harmonic School 


forthe ORGAN, ($300.) The newest and the very 
best Organ School. Teaches composition as well as 
playing. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


For Thorough Base Scholars, 


Johnson’s New 


METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE, ($1.(0.) The 
simplest and best methud to teach chord playing, in 
Iiymn, Tunes Glees, Part-Songs, &c. Ark for the 
New Method. 


For Singing Classes, 


Onward! 


Singing School Book, by L. O. Emerson.) $7.50 per 
doz., and JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES, $6 per dozen, are splendid books, differ- 
ing in price and contents, but accomplishing the same 
excellent result in diverse ways. Examine both! 

The MUSICAL RECORD is a new weekly musical 
paper, steadily increasing in circulation, and on its 
way to great prosperity. Very readable. Six pages 
choice music or 312 per year. All the musical news, 
etc., etc. $2.00 per year, 5 cents per copy, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retai) priee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 

free, Ad‘rs H. Hater & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese. Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 

ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.) 
testimonials received.Terms liberal. 1: 


ticulars iree. J.Worth & Co.s8t.Louis. i 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is donble the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and eleganr e. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguarde against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New Yerk, Philadelphia, Ba ti. 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far Weet and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are aseured to all importan 





points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be uneurpasecd in the world for crandeur, 
beanty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are corrteous and atten 
tive, and it i< an inevitable result that a trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowcst rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General lassenger Agen 
c.'S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 206 Waehingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS. 


Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


We are indeb‘ed to advance sheets of the 
Woman's Surrrace Journal, of Man- 
chester, England, edited by Miss Lydia 
Becker, for the following particulars of a 
recent Woman Suffrage debate in the New 
Zealand Legislature :— 

‘‘A short time ago we recorded the fact 
that the Government of New Zealand had 
introduced an Electoral Reform Bill, one of 
the clauses of which conferred the suffrage 
on women who were ratepayers. We have 
now received some numbers of the official 
report of the Parliamentary debates on this 
Bill, from which we make the following 
summary of the speeches relating to Wo- 
man Suffrage. We have no copy of the 
Bill, but we gather from the discussion, that 
it conferred the franchise on ratepayers, ir- 
respective of sex or race, the intention being 
to give votes to Maoris as well as to women; 
and it also declared ratepayers eligible for 
election as members of the Legislature. 

“The Bill did not apparently extend other 
franchises besides the ratepaying franchise 
to women, and on the 8th August, 1878, 
Mr. Wallis proposed to anticipate the dis- 
cussion on the Bill by moving, “That in the 
opinion of this House the electoral disabili- 
ties of women should be entirely removed, 
and that the same political privileges should 
be granted to women as to men.’ Mr. Wal- 
lis made a speech in support of this motion, 
in which he went over ground very familiar 
to the readers of this JOURNAL. 

“Mr. Fox, in seconding the motion, said 
he had reason to hope and believe that the 
honorable member’s speech had been toa 
great extent thrown away, because he ar- 
gued as if he were contending with a body 
of gentlemen who were prepared to oppose 
him; whereas he thought that a very large 
proportion of the House were prepared to 
support him. Eventually, Mr. Stewart 
proposed that the discussion should be ad- 
journed till the Electoral Bill was before 
the House, and this suggestion was by con- 
sent adopted. 

“On a later date, when the Electoral Bill 
was under discussien, Mr. Saunders said he 
would like to say a few words on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, which was dealt 
with in the Bill. He thought the Govern- 
ment had gone as far as they well could; 
indeed, he thought they had gone a little 
too far. He did not object to the provision 
which allowed women ratepayers to vote at 
a Parliamentary election, but he did object 
to the introduction of women to that House. 
He thought it would be better that they 
should not have seats in that House. He 
also thought it better that married women 
should have no votes. He said that in their 
interest, because he was quite sure that to 
give votes to married women would be to 
swamp the votes of all single ones. Mr. 
Bowen said he would not say much about 
the Woman Suffrage question that had been 
brought forward. It was a subject upon 
which many men were apt to gush a good 
deal. He had too great a respect for wo- 
men to patronize them in any way, or to 
talk about them in the way some men talk 
when their rights were under discussion. 
He was sure it was a great mistake to think 
that women had not now not only social but 
political influence, and to talk of their being 
unrepresented was to ignore the effect of 
all the family ties which now exist. They 
were very largely represented, and he ven- 
tured to say they were represented as much 
as they themselves cared to be. The Gov- 
ernment Bill gave ratepayers, whether they 
were men or women, the right to vote. He 
thought the Governmeat were wise in not 
interfering with the right of voting on ac- 
count of the payment of rates, because 
wherever women were put in the very un- 
fortunate position of having to discharge the 
duties of men in protecting their property 
by voting, they should have a right to vote 
for members of that House as well as for 
municipal councillors. But he could not 
see how they would gain by opening that 
House to women to come in as representa- 
tives. 

**Mr. Woolcock said it was not his inten- 
tion to discuss the question of the rights of 
women. He confessed he had a keen sense 
of the wrongs of men. His only objection 
to the measure was that it did not go far 
enough. He wished to give every man in 
the colony a voice in legislation. 

“On August 20th, Mr. Thomson said that, 
with regard to the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, he thought it was to a great extent a 
matter of sentiment; and, like all matters of 
sentiment, you could not argue against it. 
He believed that the literary men who had 
advocated most strongly the electoral rights 
of women, were men whose wives had no 
children. Had they been more fortunately 
circumstanced in this respect, perhaps their 
opinions would have been very different. 
He should vote against that part of the Bill. 

“Mr. Catten said there was a clause in the 
Bill so extraordinarily important, that he 
wondered the House had taken so little no- 
tice of it. He alluded to the clause by 
which ratepayers might be placed on the 
electoral roll, and might become at once 
voters for members of that House, and 
might themselves be qualified to sit in the 
House. When such a provision came down 
as a ministerial measure, he was very much 
astonished and startled. He was not at all 





prepared to vote for Woman Suffrage, and 
he was quite prepared to say it would be an 
evil rather than a good. It was quite clear, 
asa matter of logic, that if women were 
not to be prohibited from taking their seats 
in that House because of their sex, which 
he said was a sufficient ground, they could 
not logically refuse to give them the resi- 
dential Suffrage as well as men. Women 
were as capable intellectually as men, and 
therefore he could not conceive of any ob- 
jection to their having Woman Suffrage to 
the fullest extent if they were to have it at 
all. He thought they had taken a very wise 
step in letting women take their seats on 
road boards, for the maintenance of which 
they pay rates and on which they had a fair 
and reasonable ground to be represented, 
but that was a very different thing from 
being represented in that House, or occupy- 
ing seats there. He should vote against the 
second reading of the Bill, unless the Gov- 
ernment expunged this clause, or left it to 
be treated as an open question. 

“Mr. Turnbull said he thought every wo- 
man holding property in her own name had 
a perfect right to vote, so long as she was 
rated for that property. But, without 
going to the length of the honorable mem- 
ber for Taieri, he thought that was going 
far enough. She should have the right to 
vote for representatives, but not to become 
a member of the House. 

“Mr. Sheehan said if he believed, with 
the introducer of the Bill, in Woman Suf- 
frage, he should have said, after hearing 
the speech of the honorable member for 
Taieri, that the age of chivalry was gone; 
but he believed with him that the thing was 
not sound, that in point of fact it partook 
of the nature of a “fad.” He might state 
at once that it was an open question, as far 
as the Government were concerned, and 
that he intended to vote straight against it, 
as far as he possibly could. 

“Mr. Fox, in referring to the extension 
of the franchise to women, said that when 
the honorable member for Auckland City 
West (Mr. Wallis) made a motion respect- 
ing it, he did himself the honor of second- 
ing it. He did not see any reason why 
women should not have votes. He had 
heard a great deal said in the House en the 
subject, and while he had heard no good 
reason adduced to show why women should 
not have votes, he had heard several good 
reasons why the franchise should be ex- 
tended to them. He was not afraid of con- 
ferring the franchise on a woman who had 
the qualification, and if she were admitted 
to that or any other Legislature, she would 
be found voting for that which was good. 
His honorable friend, the member for Chev- 
iot, drew a picture of the first lady to be in- 
troduced to that House. He remembered 
that when the first Quaker was introduced 
into the House of Commons, many people 
predicted that not any good would come of 
it; but what came of it? Why, John Bright 
came of it. He should be perfectly pre- 
pared to record his vote for that part of the 
Bill which gives the franchise to women 
who have the same qualifications as men. 
As to the admission of women as members 
of that House, he did not see much danger 
even in that provision. He did not think 
there was much chance of their coming 
there, and there would not be much dam- 
age if they did come there. He was not at 
all ashamed to support that part of the Bill. 
Why should they not try the experiment? 
They were trying all sorts of experiments 
in steam, in telegraphy, and what not. The 
whole of life was one great experiment, and 
it only depended on how they worked it out 
whether it was a success or not. Let them 
try that experiment. 

“The continuation of the debate has not 
reached us, nor have we learned the result 
of the proposal or the fate of the Electoral 
Bill. As the measure has been brought in 
by the Government, we may fairly hope 
that the Parliamentary franchise will be 
conceded to women, but it remains to be 
seen to what extent and subject to what 
limitations. We trust the friends of the 
cause in New Zealand will not endanger 
what they may regard as an imperfect en- 
franchisement by insisting upon more than 
the feeling of the Legislature is willing to 
yield.” 


BOSTON REFORM BOOTS. 





Epitors JOURNAL.—Many of your read- 
ers have, doubtless, wished fora pair of the 
‘Reform boots” sold in Boston, but have 
been preverted from buying them by the 
price, $10, if custom-made, and $9, if ready 
made. The makers say that they possess 
the only last of the kind in Boston and can 
sell their boots for what they like. But 
what a “reform” is this? In times when a 
good pair of boots can be bought for three 
dollars, this firm holds its prices at three 
times those of common boots, because it has 
no risk of competition, and calls itself a 
branch of the Dress Reform Association. 
Is this helping the women of Boston to be 
more comfortably dressed, or is it making 
the fortune of an individual?” L. M. 

[We cannot say whether the so-called ‘‘re- 
form boots” to which our correspondent re- 
fers, are, or are not, better than others; 
Certainly we cannot hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the advertisements and business 
notes we print. But if good and satisfacto- 





ry boots can be bought for three dollars, 
few persons will be willing to pay nine dol- 
lars, and our correspondent need not fear 
any very extensive investments in the latter 
direction. Eps. W. J.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Asout Bases. By Kate J. Jackson, M. D. 
This is a sensible little book in paper cov- 
ers, with forty pages of instruction and 
good advice for young mothers, who would 
do well to get it. For sale by the author, at 
Dansville. New York. . 


Moruer Trutn’s MeLopres. A Kinder- 
garten of common-sense for Children, 
by Mrs. E. P. Miller. 

It is handsomely printed, and cloth bound, 
12mo. Price, $1 00. With 300 illustrations. 

The author of ‘‘Morsaer Truta’s MELo- 
pies,’’ who was for several years a teacher 
of little ones, aud who has written much for 
children, here presents in rhyme facts con 
cerning real things, and Truths in Melodies 
that will be readily fixed in the memory of 
the young. Even in the nursery, she enters 
into illustrations regarding health and hap- 
piness. Natural history, always a delight 
to children, is largely represented. Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, History and Morality, have 
each their share. It is unique, in its kind, 
of a Kindergarten order, full of illustra- 
tions, teaching in a simple way truths which 
every child should know, and will remem- 
ber. 

This little book mingles instruction in a 
pleasant way with its rhymes, and bating 
too much baby talk, will be useful to help 
mothers entertain their children, small and 
large. 

















BUSINESS NOTES. 


Christmas is coming! ! ! 

The great problem now, is how to live as 
we shouldif our income were twice as large 
as it is, and how to make the usual number 
of presents with pocket money lessened by 
two thirds. Yet make the presents. Self- 
denial is an excellent tonic for selfishness. 
Giving carries with it many blessings. 

Miss Kate E. Maguire, who has been in 
the employment of Messrs Macullar, Wil- 
liams & Parker for the past twelve years, was 
presented with an elegant gold chain and 
locket, and a pair of vases by the shop hands 
last Saturday afternoon. The firm also sent 
her a complimentary letter at the same time, 
accompanying it with substantial gifts of sil- 
ver ware. The letter was read and the pre- 
sentation made by Mr. Goff, superintendent 
of the ready-made clothing rooms. He al- 
luded to the pleasant relations always exist- 
ing between the firm and its employees, and 
warmly praised the lady for her faithful 
service during this long period of time. 
The recipient expressed her gratitude to 
her employees and shopmates in kindly terms 
and with manifest feeling. It seems need- 
less to add that the only reason why Miss 
Maguire takes this new departure, is that 
domestic happiness in the future offers 
greater attractions. 

At W. F. Nichols & Co., 67 Tremont 
street, under the Tremont House, will be 
found a fine assortment of gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing goods for Christmas and New 
Year’s presents, and the goods are first-class, 
as buyers will themselves ascertain. The 
“Regent Shirt” is not ‘‘slop-shop” work, 
but is fitted at the establishment with as 
much exactness and skill as if ‘‘made at 
home” by the daintiest seamstress. It is 
also such a cosy place, and the goods are 
nice and substantial! 

“Good husbands furnish everything that 
will lighten the labor of housekeeping to 
their wives,” say the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company. So say we allof us, and 
the manufacturers but repeat aloud just 
what everybody thinks. ’Tis easy to hand- 
somely acknowledge the truth by at once 
purchasing the ‘‘Silver White Casket,” fur- 
nished to lessen the endless drudgery of clean- 
ing. Not only do the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company sell this marvelous polish, 
but they have in stock many other essentials 
for comfortable housekeeping, all at trifling 
cost, yet absolutely necessary. Make your 
servants happy by useful Christmas gifts. 

The ‘‘West End” Hair Store is mafotained 
at 165 Court street, where ladies can have 
their heads dressed in the latest style and 
find all the essentials for a complete toilet. 
Mrs. Singleton’s long experience as a hair- 
dresser and wigmaker we are prepared to 
recommend! Her work is always satisfac- 
tory, and her prices very low. Wigs to let 
to theatricals, and advice given as to hair 
work. Cambridge ladies will find this an 
excellent place, as they come within a hair's 
breadth of perfect loveliness, and being 

“right on the way” to everywhere else, they 
are saved from further trials and tribulations. 

Two Yankee women, Miss Bates and 
Mrs. Converse, have undertaken the manu- 
facture of woolen undergarments. They 
have a factory in Woburn, and their office 
is in town, (127 Tremont street, Room 7,) 
both of which are conducted with method- 
ical ‘“‘masculinity” and feminine efficiency. 
They have established agencies in New 

York, Chicago, Reading Pa., and Bangor 
Me. Fastidious gentlemen find it advanta- 
geous to order their flannels from this firm, 
as the suits are much more luxurious and 








better fitting than the ordinary gentlemen’s 
furnishing goods. 

Winter Overcoats! These two words have 
a substantial sound, suggesting warmth, 
comfort and defiance, more especially as 
the winter overcoats are advertised from 
Macullar, Williams & Parker’s establish- 
ment, from whom there is always given con- 
scientious value for money received. Their 
stock is immense, and their goods cheaper 
according to their intrinsic merit, than can 
be found elsewhere in the city. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co. invite the at- 
tention of all book-owners to the Portable 
Bookcase, which we have already com- 
mended as thoroughly useful and elegant. 
It is of permanent value as a gift. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
New England Women’s Club. Dec. 23, 


3:30r.m. Mrs. H. B. Goodwin will speak on the 
“Art of florence.” 











Sunday Meetings for Women at No. 4 
Park St., Dec. 22. 3 Pp. M., Mra, Ednah D. Cheney will 
speak on “‘Questions in regard to the future of the 
church, suggested by observations in Europe.'’ Wo- 
men invited. 

Caroline E. Hastings, M. D., will lecture 
before the Ladies’ Physiolygical Institute Thursday, 
Dec. 19, at 3 Pp. M., in Wesleyan Hall on ‘Some Points 
in Embryology.” 

The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associati: n hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. L, before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. HinckLEy, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

The Moral Education Association— he 
parlor meetings of the Moral Education Association, 

uring the month of December, will be held at Mrs. 
Harriet Robinson's, Lincoln St., Maiden, leading from 
Summer St., five minutes walk from Boston and 
Maine Depot. 

Dec. 21,3 Pp. m., Dr. Safford Blake will speak on 
“Wise Supervision of Children’s Literature.” 

Dec, 28, 3 p. M., Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak 
on “Contentment.” All cordially invited. 





Kindergarten School,—Mad. Selma Barthold 
who has had experience in Germany in the Kinder- 
arten system, offers ber services to open a Kin- 
ergarten School, in any town in New England. 
She refers to Rev. F. H. Hedge, Cambridge, and 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. Address Mad. Selma 
Barthold, at this office. 4w49 


Prof, Orth’s German Plant Food,—This 
fertilizer is composed of the substances which produce 
ay hfe, and house plants grow and blossom freely 

yitsuse. Send for a trial package. Postage paid 10 
cents. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street. 


Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C., Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m39 


Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of yorns men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


Good Husbands Furnish everything that 
will lighten the labor of housekeeping to their wives. 
“SILVER WHITE” will clean and polish their Sil- 
verware easily and quickly, thereby saving their time 
and strength. Sold by Jewelers and Druggists. Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co., 19 Milk street, Boston 
Sold everywhere. 

Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French. Address E. F. LANE, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting. It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the 7 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 


DR. DIO LEWIS’S 
TURKISH BATHS, 
17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon. 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFIITED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. Dp, 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 








773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4 P. m. ly10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 p. M., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
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Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Macular, Williams 








& Parker. 


CHOICE WINTER OVERCOATS. 


In announcing the continuation at our Ready-made 
Clothing Department of the trade in WINTER 
OVERCOATS, we would state that at no other cor. 
responding season has our stock been more complete 
or attractive than at present. 

To meet the demand for the well-known grade of 
garments manufactured by ourselves alone, we have 
produced this exceptionally large and fine assortment, 
and submit it to the consideration of city and subnur- 
ban customers, as being, in foreign fabrics, excla- 
sively from ourown department of importation,—in 
domestic goods, selected specimens (tested and war- 
ranted) of what we have in stock in our own jobbing- 
room,—and in manufacture, the result of that care 
and skill which is given to every article made in our 
own workshops. 

With these important points assured, the intending 
buyer may rely upon finding with us, at a saving of 
25 per cent., the same grade of garments that are 
made to order by the best merchant tailors. In ref- 
erence to the sutstitution of our Ready-made Cloth- 
ing for custom work, we wish to say that many gen- 
tlemen who knew good work when they see it, and 
who will take no other, are now, as a matter of strict 
economy, availing themselves of our stock to their 
entire satisfactien. They had, in more prosperons 
times, made their selections from goods in the piece. 

Our prices for overcoats this season range from 
$18 to $42, every garment being intrinsically worth 
what we ask for it, for good appearance and long ser- 
vice. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington Street, 
HEAD OF FRANKLIN 
Invite the attention of all Book Owners 
—To— 

THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE, (Patented), 
Eastlake Pattern, Manufacturde solely by us in vari- 
ons kinds of wood, with leather trimmings, to match 
other furniture. These cases have received universal 
commendation of all who have seen or used th:m, and 
it is the first successful attempt to make a Bookcase 
which is at once PORTABLE AND PERMANENT, 
USEFUL AND ELEGANT. Send for our descrip- 
tive circular containing our special offer to deliver 
cases, freight free, to any town or city east of the 
Mississippi River. Call and see specimen cases. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 





381 


CREAM PAPER 
(Royal linen) 
baentp- ive cents, and thirty cents a pound, all sizes 
wit 
Enwelopes To Match. 
H. H, CARTER, 


Examine or send for samples, 3 Beacon Street. 
Ten Marcus Ward’s beautiful Christmas Cards sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 49 








No. 10 PATENT PLATFORM ROCKERS. fo. 13. 


These engravings represent a recent invention, by which a perfect rocker is secured without the disad- 


vantages of long rockers and injury to carpets by constant friction. 


No. 13, in Terry, with Tapestry stripes, 


Same in Raw Silk, with Tapestry stripes, 


as in Plush, with Moquet stripes, 
No. 10, in Terry, with ” - 
* 10, in Raw Silk, ‘ : : 
* 10, in Plush, . ¢ P ‘ 


We have some twenty other patterns in stock. Prices, from $10 to 45. 


A page from PAINE’S new [Illustrated Furniture Price List. 


Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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